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Quick speed 1s good, 
Wisdom 
Leads the way. 


[R. Green, Selimus} 


Help your students get ahead 
faster... with Royal Electrics 


Your students will get the better jobs. . get ahead faster in business if you give them 
Royal Electric training now: because today business is buying more Royal Electrics 
_ than ever before. = Royal Electric helps students advance faster in the classroom, as 
well. = Key stroking and carriage return techniques are quickly mastered: for drills 
_ are reduced to a minimum. = Switching Manual students to Electric? Royal’s exclusive. 
Touch Control’ adjusts to help them feel sure-footed from the first lesson. = For help 
in planning your Electric typewriter needs, call your Royal 5 
Representative! Write for booklets: ‘‘Electric Typing Methods YAL 
for the Teacher’ and “Electric Keyboard Mastery'’— RUYA 
850 Third Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Royal McBee Corp. in 
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your students 


office experience... 


with free training aids from DITTO! 


“How it’s done in everyday business”—that’s what the five 
training aids by DITTO, Inc. enable you to teach. Prepared 
by DITTO, Inc. in cooperation with the Foundation for 
Business Education, these aids give students practical train- 
ing in modern office procedures and modern-day duplication. 
Check them below, then mail the coupon for your free supply! 


“Copies—The Heart of Modern Business." A manual of office-styled 
dictation material, complete with interruptions and distractions typical 
of everyday office operations. Contains checking and straight-timed 
dictation material. 


“What Every Typist Should Know About Copies in Office Work.'' Con- 
tains pre-counted one-, five-, and 10-minute typing speed and accuracy 
tests, and rough-typed material for putting into final form. 


“Learning How to Operate a DITTO Brand Duplicator." A five-lesson, 
self-teaching manual designed to help every student learn the operation 
of DITTO Direct Process Duplicators. 

Wall Chart—Duplicator Operating Instructions. A beautifully illustrated, 


step-by-step instruction wall chart. Helps students to produce good 
copies on first trial. 


Ditto. 
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Letterhead and Billhead Masters. Four letterhead and two billhead 
designs pre-printed on DITTO Masterset®, ready for reproduction of 
as many as 300 or more copies for student practice in typing letters 
and invoices. 


DITTO BRAND DUPLICATORS SERVE A DUAL PURPOSE! 
Use them in class to train students in duplicating—to teach 
them how to streamline paperwork problems found in every 
office. Use them to streamline the paperwork problems of 
your school: to handle reports, class assignments, and many 
other chores. DITTO Brand Duplicators turn out 120 clean 
copies a minute of anything typed, written, or drawn—up to 
five colors at a time, on any weight paper from 16-pound to 
card stock, any size paper from 3 x 5 to 9 x 14 inches. There’s 
a DITTO Brand Duplicator sized and priced to fit your school’s 
budget and requirements. For full details, mail the coupon. 


DITTO, INC.— 3358 Pratt Ave.—Chicago 45, Illinois 
At no obligation, please... 
(J Send FREE Training Aids by DITTO, Inc. 


(J Send additional information on DITTO DIRECT 
PROCESS (SPIRIT) DUPLICATORS 


(CD Arrange a DEMONSTRATION at my school 
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Name, Title 
School. 
Address. 
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A TEACHING AID THAT'S 
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Teacher’s Manual 


Now — every other spelling book is obsolete! For the 
first time ever, you have a dictation book that’s bound 
to improve student spelling! Educators everywhere 
hail this new teaching tool as the “missing link” be- 
tween the spelling class and the transcription class. 
Here’s a guaranteed method that helps students build 
practical, everyday business vocabularies while they 
learn correct spelling and correct word usage. No more 
nonsense sentences, no more sample words used with- 
out thought of speech flow or context. 


Yet the Correlated Dictation 
is but one of the five parts of 


BUSINESS SPELLING and WORD POWER 


Student Text features memory aids that insure learn- 
ing; spelling aids that provide retention; dictionary 
diversion that shows how dictionaries can be fun to 
use; explicit explanations with built-in teaching aids 
and simple, step-by-step illustrations; and perfect 
phrases which dramatically portray the proper usage 
of words frequently confused. 


Teacher’s Manual offers a unit-by-unit presentation 
that includes complete time schedules, with every- 
thing conveniently diagrammed for easier and faster 
teaching. 
Teacher’s Key reproduces all student material in 
Business Spelling and Word Power plus color-differ- 
entiated answers so that a single glance avoids any 
confusion. 


Pre-Tests & Tests including marking keys for all 
tests plus a summary review section of the text’s tests. 


Correlated Dictation of actual business letters spe- 
cially prepared to test each unit in the Spelling Text. 
Marked in 20-word groups, the words to be given 
special attention have all been underlined. 


For a complimentary examination copy of 


BUSINESS SPELLING and WORD POWER 


write to: 
THE SPEEDWRITING COMPANY 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS 
EDUCATION? 


Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


EVERAL times recently, upon encountering a 

former acquaintance, the above question has 
been asked. So, the quest tor answers. Why stay 
in business education? 

OpporTuNITY TO TEACH. Business education is 
a two-way education—business or teaching, even 
perhaps business and teaching. By preparation, the 
business teacher faces many occupational choices— 
business ownership, business management, secre- 
tarial or accounting responsibility, banking, re- 
tailing. In addition, business education provides a 
splendid background for entrance to administra- 
tion and guidance in education—placement, guid- 
ance, comptroller, budget, secretary to the Board 
of Education, etc. Most of these opportunities, 
however, require the business teacher to give up or 
to minimize teaching activities. For one who loves 
to teach, therefore, they hold little or no tempta- 
tion althcugh to others they provide reason for 
leaving business education. 

CONTINUING DEMAND FOR PRODUCT. Oppor- 
tunities for qualified graduates of business educa- 
tion are still numerous. The challenge to business 
teachers lies in finding the way to develop quali- 
fied graduates from those who now enter the pro- 
gram. As more of the able students are directed 
into the academic program, business education finds 
itself with proportionately fewer top-notch pros- 
pects. But, except in the darkest days of the de- 
pression when most high school students were 
arming themselves with at least. one vocational 
skill, haven’t business students always been from 
the lower level economically and culturally? Are 
we just now beoming the “dumping ground” to 
which we refer with such resignation? Is this eco- 
nomically and culturally lower level student 
necessarily hopeless or really less able? Hasn’t 
business, like teaching itself, always provided a 
way “up” the occupational ladder. 

The students who crowd the business programs 
probably have as much potential as ever. The 
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greatest problem business teachers face today is 
to persuade business itself to accept in the business 
world these graduates, particularly those of signifi- 
cantly different ethnic background, as well as to 
inspire and guide these youngsters to prepare for 
acceptance. This can best be done on the local 
level by dedicated and cooperative teachers and 
businessmen. Why, then, leave business education 
when the need is as great or greater than ever to 
help people gain a foothold in a career? 

OpPoRTUNITIES TO TEACH BUSINESS ARE BROAD- 
ENING. Although the “best” students are not con- 
sidering business education for curriculum choice, 
it is possible that more of the “best” students are 
now taking some business than earlier. More aca- 
demic students have the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with business education through type- 
writing and some form of notemaking than has 
ever been true. This is a golden opportunity for 
business education. A basic business course is a 
natural for integration with typing and notemak- 
ing, or, as a follow-up course. This is a develop- 
ment the business teacher has been seeking for 
many years; why desert now that it is here? There 
is ample proof that young people often gain a 
first insight into business through these subjects. 
Let’s seize the opportunity to be sure they become 
acquainted with the value of business informations 
in their background preparation. 

ANTICIPATION OF CHANGE IN BUSINESS EDU- 


cation. Time at every level of education is most 
precious. The body of knowledge has grown so 
that no man can study it all. Political, economic, 
and social demands on every individual are so 
many that “general” education is becoming sus- 
pect. The narrow specialist, on the other hand, is 
not necessarily the best citizen in a democracy or 
the world. Therefore, the educational demands of 
various interest areas crowd each other during the 
formal school period. In order to remain in the 
future curriculum, subject matter must prove itself 
quantitatively as well as qualitatively. 

What about business education? It, like all 
other specializations must gear itself for this new 
era. Time-consuming instruction units must be re- 
studied, wasteful duplication eliminated, general 
survey questioned. Courses for personal-use and 
beginning vocational skill may become compatible. 

Why leave business education when so much re- 
mains to be done? The program is far from static. 
Opportunities to reach a more varied student body 
are increasing for those who want to make the ef- 
fort. But most of all, the objectives of business 
education are attainable and significant—to pre- 
pare a student to enter a beginning position and 
to advance in it (isn’t this our way to good citizen- 


ship also?); and to become good consumers and 
producers of the goods and services of the economy. 
What more realistic goals, what more satisfying 
goals could be sought when one wants to teach? 


EDITORIAL 


A correction has been called to my attention in connection with 
my editorial on “EBTA Rejects Unification” which appeared in 
the May, 1961, issue of The Journal of Business Education. 

This correction has to do with a statement to be found in the 
third paragraph of the editorial, page 320: 

“The Executive Board, prior to this business session of April 
1, had approved the recommendation of its two representatives 
on the National Unity Implementing Committee in Business 
Education... The recommendation of the EBTA’s representatives 
was that it would not be desirable for the EBTA to become a part 
of the American Business Education Association under the plan 
that was adopted by the National Unity Implementing Committee 
at its meeting on May 6-8, 1960, and which plan since then has 
been widely publicized in business education magazines.” 

The correction which Mr. Bernard A. Shilt, Director of Busi- 
ness Education, Public Schools, Buffalo, New York, wrote me in 
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CORRECTION 


his letter of June 7, 1961, is as follows: 

“As one of EBTA’s two representatives on that committee I 
did not report to the EBTA Board that it would not be desirable 
for the EBTA to accept the unification proposal. I reported 
only on those points on which the National Unity Implementing 
Committee reached unanimous agreement as mandated by the 
NBTA at its December, 1959, meeting, and on those points on 
which unanimous agreement was not reached. (There were 
several points in this latter classification, and they have been 
omitted in the articles that have appeared in business education 
magazines reporting on the results of the National Unity Imple- 
menting Committee. )” 

In line with my sincere effort to have this editorial thoroughly 
accurate and objective in reporting what actually took place in 
this very important EBTA matter, I am very glad to make this 
correction in my editorial —Paul S. Lomax. 


» observation 
opinion and 
obiter dicta 


HERBERT A. TONNE 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


The Credit Orgy Anc 


DS which give the price of merchandise in 

terms of the amount of money it costs to 
buy the commodity by the week completely ignor- 
ing the total cost have become quite frequent in 
the last few years. “Buy now, pay later” is a 
slogan of the younger generation. Time payments 
stimulate the economy, especially the manufactur- 
ing aspect of it; encourage the distribution of high 
priced items; and contribute to a high standard of 
material living. 

However consumer installment credit outstand- 
ing in March, 1961, amounted to over forty-two 
billion dollars—down just a little since 1960. This 
high installment debt creates a serious element of 
instability in the economy. While consumers can 
cut down on their borrowing at any moment, they 
must continue to make the repayments. These go 
on for many months, sometimes two or more years 
beyond the time of actual purchasing. 

More than half the American families are cur- 
rently on an installment buying spree. The num- 
bers increase every year. There has been an in- 
crease of over five hundred per cent in consumer 
credit in the last twenty years, far larger than the 
corresponding increase in consumer income by 
which these credit charges are paid. This situation 
can in the long run only lead to serious personal 
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and national dislocations. Family bankruptcies 
have jumped sharply in the last year or two, and 
by over three hundred per cent in the last decade. 
It has been estimated that the usual American 
family is only three months from financial failure. 
In other words if they do not have their income for 
three months the usual family will have to live 
on the good will of the creditors or go into bank- 
ruptcy. 

It is true that many built-in devices have been 
established to prevent a breakdown of the economic 
system such as happened in 1929. But in 1929, 
the gravest and most respected of economists told 
us we would never have another depression. We 
have built in many schemes to prevent a recur- 
rence of a serious depression, but we also have de- 
veloped many forms of instability. The absurd ex- 
tension of consumer credit, the serious inflation 
of real estate prices all over the country, the gross 
discounting of possible future growth as evidenced 
by the ratio of stock prices going to thirty and 
forty times current annual earnings are only some 
of the indices of this instability. 

The worst feature of the unjustifiable extension 
of consumer credit is the terrific loading charges 
that are involved. Department stores often charge 
twelve per cent. Automobile financing companies 
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conomic Stability 


often charge eighteen per cent, small loan com- 
panies as much as thirty-three per cent, and many 
others even more. This excessive charge decreases 
the well-being of the American family, and may 
more than offset the benefit of forward buying 
which installment purchasing makes possible. 

It would be quixotic to hope that ‘legislation, 
education or any other single factor could change 
the trend dramatically. Consumer installment buy- 
ing is here to stay, probably will increase, and pos- 
sibly should. 

However, its continuance or increase should be 
based upon full understanding of the cost. Most 
consumers do not know and many probably do not 
want to know the interest charges on their install- 
ment purchases. They shoud be made to know 
these costs. United States Senator Paul Douglas 
has presented a bill in Congress which provides 
that all credit sellers must inform purchasers of the 
cost of financing charges in terms of actual amount 
of money and in simple annual interest. Stark 
awareness of the cost may by itself mitigate the 
excesses of the credit spree. 

Business teachers have a serious obligation to 
support this legislation. They have for many years, 
in a half-hearted way, been making students aware 
of interest charges and the manner of figuring them. 
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But this learning has not been sufficiently mastered 
and undertaken with complete enthusiasm. Sup- 
port of Senator Douglas’s bill and competent in- 
struction as to charges of interest are two im- 
portant contributions we can make not only to 
the improved welfare of the American economic 
system, but possibly even more important to the 
well-being of the consumer. Many apparently high 
interest charges are not excessive when the han- 
dling charges are considered. This also should be 
made clear. Many purchases should not be made 
on the installment plan because the clerical costs 
involved are too high. 

This stability is especially important beause of 
the competition we face from a ruthless and high- 
ly competent economic system which does not 
tolerate the waste of careless installment buying. 
The Soviet devotes itself to the main purpose of 
its immediate national objective—the elimination 
of the Western complex of capitalistic economies. 
We do not want to use their methods to cope with 
them. However, unless we put our economic house 
in order we may find that we must use their pro- 
cedures to survive. It would be much better to un- 
dertake moderate corrections while there still is 


time. 
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DEVICES FOR INCREASING EFFICIENCY 


TEACHING OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Elizabeth R. Melson 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


“All of these devices result in greater efficiency, and all result from careful planning.” 


N FEW COURSES is the need 

for careful and complete planning 
as vital as in the course in office 
equipment. That planning must be 
based on a clearly thought-out phi- 
losophy as to objectives to be attained 
and methods of teaching to be used. 


The stencil for each theory sheet 
and extra copies are kept on file for 
instant use. The instructor needs 
only to count out the number needed 
for the class. To reduce file space 
needed for quantities of mimeo- 
graphed copies of each theory sheet, 


enough copies for two presentations 
(semesters) are run. The stencil is 
placed in a file wrapper which is then 
folded to make it the right size to 
fit the file folder containing the extra 
copies of the theory sheet. 

In the lower left corner of the 


Since few office equipment labs are 
equipped alike and since machines 
change so rapidly, textbooks in the 
subject never quite seem to fit. Too, 
although the arithmetic processes are 
old, the ways in which the machines 
perform those processes change rap- 
idly, and the teacher and_ student 
must be very alert to keep up. Con- 
sequently, some sort of loose-leaf in- 
struction sheets which can be changed 
easily seems to be the most flexible 
textbook. These instruction sheets in 
this article are called theory sheets. 
A theory sheet for subtraction is 
shown on this page. 


THEORY SHEET 
KEY DRIVEN Subtraction 


Subtraction on the key-drive machine is achieved by use of complements. The com- 
plement of any number is the amount needed to be added to it to give the next power 
of 10. 

Examples: 6 and 4 are complements; 75 and 25 are complements; 789 and 211. 


STEPS TO FOLLOW IN SUBTRACTION: 


1. Index minuend (using addition technique) 
2. Using small digits, index subtrahend, less one 


a. When 9’s in subtrahend: 


1. If in extreme right position—use small 8 (See Prob. 3) 
2. If in any other position—skip—after all there are no small 9’s (See Prob. 5) 


b. When 0's in subtrahend : 


1. If in extreme right—ignore it and reduce number preceding it. (See Prob. 9) 
2. If “0” in any other position—actually press small “0”. (See Prob. 11) 


c. On the Comptometer, when the subtrahend has fewer digits than the minuend, 
fill in with small “0's”. 


Example: 996 
009 


The Theory Sheet 


In an attempt to capture and hold 
the attention of the class, the theory 
sheets are given to each pupil. The 
theory sheets represent the keypoints 
of the day’s instruction, and logically 
would be the notes taken by the 
listener. Since his notes have been 
“taken” for him, the student can de- 
vote class time to watching the dem- 
onstration and listening to the expla- ExXAMPLEs: 
nation. 1. 36 

The material placed on the theory —21 
sheet is very carefully prepared, 
checked many times to be sure it 
gives correct information, presents 
the information as clearly as possible, 
in outline form. To increase the stu- 14 ial 0 1 87 
dent’s confidence and make the lesson 
less forbidding, the page is typed 11. 
with wide margins and with rather 
wide indentations. 


. In subtraction on the Comptometer, hold cut-off key to left of minuend! 


.... M’s in Comptometer—hold cut-off key in front of minuend. 
.... —C in cut-off and in Comptometer. 


. On the Burroughs, press (hit) the subtract key to left of subtrahend! Has small 
buttons in front of each column, Pressing this key subtracts 9’s and is used 
instead of the cut-off key on comptometer. Mnemonic—S in Burroughs; S in 
subtrahend. 


Index using big numbers — on‘ Comptometer 
Index 20 using small numbers (hold cut-off key) 


15 


456 
—320 


136 


378 9. 
—291 


99 7. 496 8. 
—99 —495 


97 6. 
—92 


5, 


825 12. 
—0605 


220 


4,827 13. 
— 326 


4,501 


5,268 
— 279 


4,989 
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sheet is recorded the date the sheet 
was typed as well as the typist’s in- 
itials. This notation places responsi- 
bility for the typing, shows how re- 
cently the theory sheet was revised 
(how up to date it is), and proves 
how durable the stencil has been. 


The Check Sheet 


Each student is entitled to as care- 
ful and as fair an evaluation of his 
performances as can be given him. 
Unless some device is used to remind 
the evaluator of all the points to be 
checked, only the first few students 
are checked on all points. Some- 
times, the points not checked are 
those in which the particular student 
is strong. ‘ 

Check sheets for each student are 
used for all the performance tests. 
Tests are given for operation of each 
type of arithmetic machine, duplica- 
tor, transcription machine, ete. The 
check sheet also shows the quality of 
the product, shows whether the stu- 
dent asked needless questions, as- 
sembled and put away materials, left 
the machine in order, and shows the 
variety of the duplicated matter— 
lettering, typing, shading, use of 
color, quality of registration, etc. 

In the case of machine transcrip- 


tion the copy must be mailable, not: 


mailable with corrections. This means 
that the proofing must be done by 
the typist, not by the teacher and, 
later, by the employer. Because the 
vocabulary of the transcription may 
be unfamiliar, the student is encour- 
aged to make certain the transcrip- 
tion makes sense before it is sub- 
mitted. 

A copy of the check sheet for du- 
plication and for arithmetic machine 
performances is given on this page. 


Record of Class Events 


With a number of sections in the 
course, it is difficult to remember 
what each section covered each day 
and what theory sheets have been 
given to each. A shorthand notebook, 
with its dividing line has been used 
advantageously to record this infor- 
mation. The left column carries the 
date and the instruction covered on 
that date for each section. In the 
right column is listed the theory and 
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CHECK 
Machine Operation 
Mimeograph 
2-Color 
.... Materials assembled 
.. Paper tray 


. Retainer pads 

. Breaker bar 

Agitation of ink pad 

... Insertion of a stencil 

. Test copy 

.... Necessary adjustments 
. Left machine in order 
. Put away supplies 


Fluid Duplicator 
l- 2-Color 
.... Materials assembled 
. Insertion of master 
... Pressure 
.. Fluid 
... Retainer pads 
... Felt pad—sizing 
... Test copy 
.... Adjustments 
. “Freckles” 
.. Left machine in order 
. Put away supplies 


Arithmetic Machines* 


Position of problems 
“Up” keyboard 
More than one at a time 
Thumb 
Shortcut multiplication 
Tape 
Checking 
Folding 

Operation by touch 
Correct fingering 
Cr. bal with no “feature” 
When mult’cand ends in 0 
Decimal in division 
Carry pencil 
Home keys 
Correct fingers 
One at time (addition) 
Correct touch (bounce) 
Subtract. Techniques 
Utilization of gadgets 

Div tab 

Mult key 

Clear mult 

Accum mult 

Repeat key 


Total Problems Completed 


Full Key 


Duplicated Product 


Stencil Result 
2-Color 
.. Layout o.k.’d 
.. Registration 
... Required no. of copies 
... Difficulty of problem 
... Typing 
... Lettering 
.... Shading 
... Drawing 
. Centering 
. General execution 


Fluid Result 
2-Color 
. Layout o.k.’d 
.. Re-run sheet 
. Master 
... Required no. of copies 
... Difficulty of problem 
.. Typing 
.. Lettering 
... Drawing, Handwriting 
. Shading 
.. Centering 
. General Execution 


10-Key 
Add 


10-Key 


PrintC. KeyDr. Rotary 


*Obviously, all of these check points do not apply to all machines, but each applies 


to at least one type of machine. 


problem sheets given to that section 
on that date. 

This record is helpful when a stu- 
dent has been absent; and, in subse- 
quent semesters, it is easy to deter- 
mine the comparative pace of the 
classes. 


For all machines, the goal for stu- 
dent achievement is knowledge of 
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processes on an acquaintanceship 
level—and more. The student can 
not be an expert operator. If he ac- 
quires a knowledge of processes, he 
should know what gadgets to expect ; 
and that a machine, designed to per- 
form certain operations efficiently, 
has predictable potential’ perform- 
ances on the side. He should have 
the broad experience to know how 
to seek out those potentialities. 


Assignments 


With the goals listed above, the 
assignments must be made in line 
with the same philosophy. Believing 
that one learns no more addition or 
division with problems made up of 
numbers with many digits as opposed 
to those with fewer digits, all prob- 
lems are small. Believing, too, that 
a student learns by repetition, the 
number of problems for each process 
is not large. The student is required 
to repeat them again and again. 

At the time a new process is intro- 
duced for each type of machine a 
set of problems is provided. These 
problems should not be graded. An- 
swers are available; the student may 
compare his answers if he wishes. 
However, since each piece must be 
checked (using correct techniques !), 
there is little reason to doubt that his 
answer is correct. 

for the machines which do not list 
or print on a tape, the only check 
is by repeating the problem. Fre- 
quently, the students act as checkers 
and check each other’s work, making 
proper marks to indicate their re- 
sponsibility as to the accuracy. 
Usually, the checking of another’s 
work is performed, on a different 
type of machine, necessitating a 
knowledge of how the same problem 
is done on another machine. 

The assignment, then, for arith- 
metic machines is to solve the prob- 
lems provided, to check them, to 
check and fold the tape (if any), to 
record answers, to initial tape (to as- 
sume responsibility for the checking 
of the tape), to attach the folded tape 
to the problem sheet, and to place it 
in the im basket on the teacher’s desk. 

The teacher records their receipt 
in her grade book. She looks over 
the problem and tape for general 
correctness, conventional handling, 
etc., but does not affix a grade. 
If there is a tape, she removes 
it. She places a check mark on the 
problem sheet to indicate having re- 
corded it and returns it by placing 
it in the student’s folder. The teacher 
never removes anything from that 
folder ; it belongs to the student. He 
can return to the folder and practice 
those returned problems as frequently 
as he wishes. As the time nears for 
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STENCIL DUPLICATOR ASSIGNMENT 
(Procedure and Minimum Requirements) 


1 Black and white job—run on 430 


Handwritten 
Drawn 


Lettered (by hand or with guides) 


Combination of above 


May be something you can use personally 


1 Two-color (at least) Job—run on 90 
May be 
French fold 
Stationery 
Note paper 


Single sheet (school newspaper, for example) 


Colors of ink available: red, green, brown, blue, purple, black 


Paper weight—16 \b (one side only) 


Colors: white, green, pink, blue, yellow 


—20 lb (both sides) white only 


Tracings—in 4-drawer file. Be sure to return! 


Sample jobs of your predecessors—back of top drawer in 4-drawer file 
(You get much more credit for original work) 


Procedure: 
1. Plan and draw layout (at least 


in rough) 


(Choose for learning possibilities for you) 


. Get layout o.k.’d 


. If layout was in rough, prepare good copy 
. If plan calls for use of Mimeoscope, it is important to get set-up on ‘scope o.k.’d. 


. Make appointment for running. 
. Hand in 10 copies and layout 


the performance test, he does a good 
deal of reviewing. 

Assignment sheets for other ma- 
chines are entirely different, of 
course. As an example, the assign- 
ment and procedure sheet for sten- 
cil duplication is shown above. 


The use of theory sheets and check 
sheets, keeping a careful record of 
what is taught in each class, and mak- 
ing the assignments definite—all of 
these devices result in greater effi- 
ciency, and all result from careful 
planning. 


the 
the back 


the 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
The Journal devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have heard this question: 


Are our students more serious than we think? 


In her article on the last page of this magazine Inez Ahlering tells us 
about a means of getting some insight into pupils’ thinking and a way 
to learn of their responses on certain aspects of character building. 
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—" are two business management 
classes at Norview High School, 
and in order to learn how businesses 
function in the United States, they 
formed two corporations. Each of 
these classes formed a corporation— 
one selected the name The Themers 
and the other called themselves Bell- 
four Corporation, since that was the 
period that the class was held. We 
selected as our project selling theme 
kits to the seniors. The English De- 
partment felt that this would render 
a service to them. The students prior 
to this had to go all over the city to 
secure materials to write their themes. 
Since we knew there was a need, the 
business management students pro- 
ceded to organize. They organized 
themselves into seven committees, 
which were as follows: 


. Incorporation 
. Organization 
. Prospective Market 
. Personnel 
5. Sources of Materials 
. Sales and Advertising 
. Financial 


Each member of the class filled out 
an application blank in order that the 
selection of committees would have 
the best people for the job. We con- 
sidered the experience of each mem- 
ber of the class, the personality, and 
the interest of each of the students in 
placing them on these preorganiza- 
tional committees. Deadlines were 
established when each of the students 
on the committee would report to the 
class. 


Committee #1—Incorporation 


This committee wrote to the State 
Corporation Commission to secure 
information concerning how to incor- 
porate in Virginia. They read ma- 
terials concerning this subject. They 
secured the assistance of a corpora- 
tion lawyer and drew up the papers 
of incorporation. In order for them 
to complete this document they had 
to get information from the other 
committees which were working si- 
multaneously with them. 

Problems which this committee had 
to decide were as follows: 

1. Name of the corporation—Three 
names, which they felt were ap- 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
CLASSES INCORPORATE 


Mary M. Barber 
Norview High School 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Mrs. Barber (seated at left) discusses project plans with some corporation officers. 


propriate, were submitted. After 
much discussion, the class decided 
upon The Themers in one class and 
Bellfour Corporation in the other. 

2. What type of stock ?—They de- 
cided to issue two types of stock, pre- 
ferred and common. The preferred 
was guaranteed as to dividends. The 
common or voting stock was to be 
sold to members of the classes only. 
One class decided to issue par value 
stock and one class decided to issue 
no par stock, 

3. Cost of each share—They de- 
cided to issue stock at a value of 25 
cents per share. They capitalized to 
the amount of the cost of materials. 

4. Who would be the Board of 
Directors?—In most cases the stu- 
dents that bought the most shares of 
common stock were elected by the 
stockholders to the Board of Di- 
rectors. Their names were placed on 
the Certificate of Incorporation as the 
initial subscribers. 


Committee #2—Organizational 


This committee drew up an organ- 


izational chart for the corporation. 
They wrote a job analysis to show 
the duties of each officer of the cor- 
poration and each department. When 
the corporation began to function, the 
Personnel Department would use this 
information in order to place the 
members of the corporation in the 
jobs which the students could do best. 


Committee +3—Prospective Market 


This committee found out how 
many seniors were taking Senior 
English. They talked with each of the 
Senior English teachers to find out 
how the teachers felt about the kits. 
The teachers were very cooperative. 
The English teachers told them what 
they felt should be in the theme kits 
and gave the students an opportunity 
to talk with the members of their 
English classes. 


Committee #4—Sales and Advertising 


This committee submitted three 
drawings of what they felt the cover 
should illustrate. The classes voted 
on the one they felt was most worthy 
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to be submitted to the printer. They 
made plans for the promotion of the 
theme kits using all media that was 
available such as: the public address 
system, handbiils, speeches to the 
English classes, etc. An estimate of 
the cost was submitted to the Finan- 
cial Committee, as advertising ex- 
penses were added to the cost of the 
kit. 


Committee #+5—Personnel 


The applications filled out by each 
student were processed. Three refer- 
ences were obtained on each student. 
This committee, using the job anal- 
ysis submitted by Committee #2, 
recommended who, the members, of’ 
each department should be. 


Committee #6—Sources of Materials 


The members of this committee 
contacted stationers in the area in 
order to secure prices. A local sta- 
tioner came to the school and showed 
samples of paper, carbon paper, 3x 5 
cards, 5x7 cards, theme covers, etc. 
They learned about quality of ma- 
terial and quantity buying. After 
securing these prices, the students 
recommended from which stationer 
the material should be bought. They 
contacted local businessmen to get 
them to submit blotters, rulers, pens, 
key rings, anything which the busi- 
nessmen had that was used for ad- 
vertising purposes. These articles en- 
hance the value of the kits to the 
students without adding to the cost 
of the kits. Every member of the 
class took part in this drive. 


Committee +7—Financial 


The members of this committee 
were bookkeeping students, who had 
had training in finance. They set up 
the books for the corporation and re- 
ceived estimated expenditures from 
the other committees in order to com- 
pile the necessary information for a 
basis of deciding the questions such 
as: How many shares? Cost of the 
Kit. 

They made a stock register, printed 
the stock certificates which were to 
be issued and distributed to the mem- 
bers of the class to sell. The stock 
had the school seal on it. The com- 
mon stock was sold to the members 
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of the class but preferred stock was 
sold to anyone in school—teachers 
and students; mothers and fathers— 
this created a great deal of interest 
in what was happening in Business 
Management. Owners of the corpora- 
tion were always stopping by to see 
how their money was being managed 
and offering a helping hand if one 
was needed. 


General Instructions 


These were the general instruc- 
tions given to the classes by the 
teacher : ; 

1. Each member of the committee 
must read the chapters assigned to it 
in the textbook. Knowledge is the 
basis of wise decisions. 

2. Each member of the class must 
submit individual reports telling ex- 
actly what he or she did for the com- 
mittee and whether the assigned ma- 
terial was read and studied and how 
much time was spent outside of class. 
This information helped in grading a 
student. 

3. Deadlines were set for prelimi- 
nary work. The necessity of outside 
work and cooperation was stressed. 
Profit motive made the students work 
harder. 


Activities 


The common stockholders meeting 
was held in which the Board of Di- 
rectors was elected by a polling of 
the stock. The Board of Directors 
met and set the cogs of industry into 
motion. They selected the officers of 
the corporation, decided upon the 
date production would begin, and set 
date for the final issue of stock. 

An agreement was made between 
the two corporations to purchase ma- 
terials together in order to be able to 
buy in larger quantity. We planned to 
sell 250 kits and decided to seil them 
at $1 each. There was much discus- 
sion as to how much markup should 
be. There were two schools of 
thought ; one, that we should have a 
markup at the same rate as it would 
be in the competitive world, some felt 
we should not have too high a mark- 
up because the kits were being sold 
to students and we should pass some 
of the savings along to the customers. 
Finally, after a very close vote they 


agreed on a selling price. The smaller 
class was to sell 100 kits and the 
other class 150 kits. The cost of each 
kit was 60 cents, leaving a profit of 
40 cents. 

A contract was made with the 
stationer. The materials were deliv- 
ered. The production department set 
up the production line but one prob- 
lem was making a file for the index 
cards. This problem was solved by 
having a mechanical drawing student 
plan an expansion file of the size 
needed. They cut a template for this 
file and produced them. The girls who 
had played paper dolls a few years 
ago were very adept at this job. Pro- 
duction was in full swing now. The 
sales department took over at this 
point and the kits were rushed to 
those seniors, who were busy getting 
ready to write their themes. They sold 
a great many kits, then we had a 
minor depression—the stock market 
panic came at this time but soon sales 
began to pick up again. The seniors 
liked the kits and we could have sold 
many more of them. 

When the last kit was sold, The 
Board of Directors called a meeting 
and declared the profits to be divi- 
dends. The stock was recalled and 
everyone was happy with his profits. 
Some students had earned enough 
money to pay for their books, others 
had money to purchase their own 
theme kits since a great many in the 
class were seniors. 

The Business Management classes 
are sponsored by Virginia Electric 
and Power Co. As sponsor they send 
a representative to the classes to, 
speak on each phase of management 
after a study of the unit has been 
completed. The students introduce the 
speakers and help to prepare the 
units. The units of study are set up 
according to our  preorganization 
committees in our corporation. At the 
end of the semester the class visits 
the offices and plant of Virginia 
Electric and Power Co. The tour is 
planned by the manager of V. E. P. 
Co. This is the first time in our area 
that such close cooperation between 
business and school has been tried in 
which business has scheduled time to 
teach our business students about our 
American Free Enterprise System. 
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S ALL TEACHERS of dis- 
tributive education realize, if 
they have been active in the national 
Distributive Education Clubs of 
America program, it is extremely 
difficult to determine where distribu- 
tive education activities cease and 
DECA activities begin. In fact in 
some classes it would be impossible. 
To say that one exists independent 
of the other would be a misstatement. 
DECA, properly conceived, has 
basically a two-fold purpose: to en- 
hance the learnings required in a dis- 
tributive education program and to 
furnish incentive for acquiring these 
learnings, and to assist students in 
career selection. In any other light 
it cannot be justified. True, it fur- 
nishes leadership experiences for 
students ; it supplies an outlet for lo- 
cal activities denied to distributive 
education students by the work ex- 
perience required. However, these 
are secondary achievements and could 
be met otherwise. The learnings of 
the students in the distributive edu- 
cation program are primary concerns 
and as such must have the place of 
prime importance in any related ac- 


tivities such as DECA. 
Organization 


In tracing the use of the DECA 
program from the national, to the 
state, and to the local level some of 
the objectives spoken of come to light 
in a clearer focus and point up the 
values of the program as an aid in 
teaching. National DECA receives 
support from some 35 businesses in 
the United States in the form of aid 
for contest awards, conduct of the 
National Leadership Conference and 
the general promotion of the distribu- 
tive education program. 

This endorsement by the important 
businesses of our nation places an 
added incentive in the program and 
sparks many students toward better 
classroom work and better acceptance 
of distribution as a career. This in- 
centive carries to the local level, giv- 
ing the assistance to the local teacher- 
coordinator which can mean the dif- 
ference between indifference and en- 
thusiasm in the classroom and on the 
job. It is an especial thrill for those 
in the distributive education program 
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State Supervisor of Business Education 


Boise, Idaho 


. it is extremely difficult fo deter- 
mine where distributive education activi- 
ties cease and DECA activities begin.” 


to work in a local branch of a nation- 
wide chain which thinks enough of 
distributive education to contribute to 
its growth through contribution to 
the national DECA foundation. 
The state club is related to the lo- 
cal program through activities which 
meet the needs of the state in which 
the program is operating. Programs 
are modified or accepted on the basis 
of the value to the students within 
that particular state. The questions, 
how will this activity improve the in- 
struction in the distributive educa- 
tion classwork ? and, will it contribute 
towards promoting careers in dis- 


tribution? must always be faced. 
When these two criteria are met, the 
state program is established. 

Of course, the above statement 
oversimplifies the complexities of fi- 
nance, the time allowed for confer- 
ences, and the myriad questions which 
arise in planning any activity involv- 
ing statewide activities, school sched- 
ules, and facilities. 

After the state program is deter- 
mined and understood by all persons 
involved, the real values begin to 
show in the local chapters and in the 
results obtained from the DECA 
plans. 
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An Instruction Tool 


Some of the more common meth- 
ods used in making DECA a tool of 
instruction for the better achievement 
of class objectives are: Invitation to 
local businessmen to discuss business 
problems at chapter meeting, use of 
the meetings for students to practice 
and to become more adept at leader- 
ship tactics and parliamentary pro- 
cedure, teaching of democratic inter- 
action through group activities which 
stimulate interest in the program, 
newspaper and publicity work relat- 
ing to the distributive education pro- 
gram. 

Club and class activity often tie-in 
naturally. In one case, the teacher 
coordinator was teaching advertising. 
There was also a contest in ad plan- 
ning and layout included in the pro- 
gram of the national and state pro- 
gram. Approximately two weeks 
were devoted to teaching the funda- 
mentals of the advertising process 
and the planning of advertising ; dur- 
ing this period the local newspaper 
furnished a speaker to the class. 
When the fundamentals had been 


covered the coordinator released four . 


persons from class for two days, a 
total of four hours, to study and ob- 
serve the advertising department of 


the newspaper. This process was 
continued until all of the students 
had the experience of watching and 
assisting in the laying out of ads. 

After this was completed the stu- 
dents were all required to draw ads 
and submit them to the newspaper 
for evaluation. After this evaluation 
the better ads were selected and the 
students who had drawn these ads 
were encouraged to spend another 
two hours in the advertising depart- 
ment, under the management and 
tutorage of this advertising manager 
to refine the advertising skills. This 
gave the students in the class equal 
opportunity for learning and yet 
brought out the out-standing  stu- 
dents’ abilities and encouraged them 
to enter the state and national con- 
tests. 

In two years of this type of teach- 
ing the students from this school 
won the ad planning contest both 
years in state competition. If this 
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‘ 
alone-were the end result it would 
warrant the time spent. In this par- 
ticular case however, both of the per- 
sons involved have gone on to careers 
in advertising. 

The winner of the contest two 
years ago returned home and was re- 
quested to lay out the Easter ad for 
one of the local stores. This drew 
the attention of the newspaper editor 
and he recommended that one of the 
stores establish an advertising depart- 
ment and hire the person as manager. 
This was done and the girl now 
works full time in advertising and 
display for the local store. The win- 
ner of the next year’s contest decided 
to go on to college and major in ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 


These results certainly speak 
clearly in favor of the aid DECA 
can be in good classroom instruction. 
The incentive furnished by DECA 
contest work can be valuable to: the 
alert teacher, and these same meth- 
ods can be used in modified versions 
for all of the other areas covered in 
the distributive education curriculum. 

If the DECA Program is kept in 
proper perspective and used to meet 
the objectives aforementioned, it can 
be a valuable tool for teaching. all 
students. If the DECA program is 
used to make stars and contest win- 
ners only and all effort goes towards 
this without learnings for all mem- 
bers of the class it has no place in 
vur educational program. 


ypewriter 
mystery game 


Typewriter Mystery Games® were originated by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the 
annual artistic typing contests. The object of this game is to construct a design 
on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 
To solve the Mystery, insert paper in typewriter horizontally (the long way), 
space down 12 single spaces from the top, set side margins for an 89-space line, 
and begin typing, line for line. Symbols: "2$" means strike "S$" twice; "3: means 
strike the colon three times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


5—38:, 5$, 1:, 5$, 1:, 5$, 27:, 4$, 3: 
6—39:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 27:, 5$, 3: 
7—39:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 23:, 9$, 3: 
8—39:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 21:, 11$, 3: 
9—17:, 69$, 3: 

10—16:, 70$, 3: 


11—3:, 3$, 9:, 3$, 21:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 21:, 11$, 3: 
12—3:, 3$, 8:, 3$, 22:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 23:, 9$, 3: 


13—3:, 65$, 13:, 5$, 3: 
14—3:, 66$, 13:, 4$, 3: 


15—3:, 3$, 5:, 3$, 25:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 14:, 3$, 12:, 3$, 3: 
16—-3:, 3$, 5:, 3$, 25:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 15:, 3$, 12:, 2$, 3: 


17—11:, 3$, 25:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 16:, 3$, 16: 
18—-11:, 3$, 25:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 16:, 3$, 16: 
19—13:, 3$, 23:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 15:, 3$, 17: 
20—14:, 3$, 22:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 14:, 2$, 19: 
21—16:, 53$, 20: 
22—17:, 51$, 21: 
23—39:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 35: 
24—39:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 3:, 3$, 35: 
25—89: 
26-—89: 

The design constructed by following the 
next issue of this magazine. 


above directions will be shown in the 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


WOMEN AT WORK Carr 1) 


J. Elizabeth Newland 
Personnel Supervisor 
Lever Brothers Company 
New York, N. Y. 


OMEN ARE PEOPLE and 

should be thought of as in- 
dividuals, not as steredtypes. The 
topic of the contribution of the work- 
ing girl is discussed therefore from 
the point of view of the individual 
and will establish, as the basic point 
of reference the following hypothe- 
sis: job. performance (job contribu- 
tion) is determined not by sex, but 
by the qualifications and objectives 
of the individual and the job oppor- 
tunities available to her. 

The question that this hypotheses 
raises is an important one. We are 
on the threshold of a decade which 
is expected to bring a 15 per cent 
increase in our population, a 20 per 
cent increase in the total work force 
and a 25 per cent increase in the 
number of women in this work force. 
What can these women be expected 
to do? Will they help to fill the 
greatly increased needs for profes- 
sional, technical and management peo- 
ple or will they continue to function 
chiefly in the lower level and lower 
paid jobs? 

Here are a few facts to keep in 
mind regarding the working woman 
of 1960. According to the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
she is every third woman of working 
age in this country today. She is 40 
years old, she has a high school edu- 
cation and she is married. The 
chances are about 1 in 3 that she has 
a child under 18. If she is single, she 
will probably work for 40 years; if 
she is married but childless, about 31 
years; if she has children, about 27 
years. 

Or to use a different approach, 
about 75 per cent of all unmarried 
women of working age are working, 
and about 30 per cent of all married 
women with (as the Census Bureau 
puts it) husband present, are work- 
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ing. Seventy-five per cent of all 
working women either are or have 
been married. The more education 
the woman has the more apt she is 
to work. Thus, only 32 per cent of 
women with an 8th grade education 
are working, in comparison with 41 
per cent of high school graduates and 
55 per cent of college graduates. So 
much for the working woman. 


1940-1958 


What is she doing? She is hold- 
ing down one-third of all the paid 
jobs in this country—quite a con- 
tribution to be making in addition to 
bearing the children and keeping the 
homes going. The kinds of jobs she 
was holding in 1958 in comparison 
with 1940 are shown below: 


Women as 
Women Per Cent Of 
Workers All Workers 
Occupation 1940 1958 1958 
Professional and 
Technical 13% 13% 37% 
Managerial, Official 
Proprietary 4 5 16 
Clerical 21 30 69 
Sales 7 7 36 
Service 11 14 52 
Operatives 18 14 27 
Household 18 11 98 
Craftsmen, 
Foremen 1 1 3 
Farming 6 4 36 
Laborers 1 1 3 


In 1958 more women were em- 
ployed in clerical occupations than in 
any other single field. Since 1940 
there has been a 9 per cent increase 
in the proportion of women employed 
in this field, and a corresponding de- 
crease in the proportion employed in 
less skilled types of work. In general, 
the trend from 1940 to 1958 was for 
larger proportions of women to be 
employed at increasingly higher lev- 
els of skill. 


This trend comes to an abrupt halt, 
however, at the professional-techni- 
cal, and managerial - official levels. 
Over the last 18 years there has been 
no increase in the proportion of 
women working at the professional 
level and only a 1 per cent increase 
in the proportion working at the man- 
agerial level. 

1970 

Let us look now at the changes 

in the total work force which are 


expected to occur by 1970. 


Anticipated Labor 
Force Changes 
Occupation 1970 
Professional, Technical +40% 
Managerial, Official ° +22 
Clerical and Sales +27 
Service +25 
Skilled +22 
Semi-Skilled +18 
Unskilled 0 
Farming —17 


The most significant figure is the 40 
per Cent increase which is expected 
to occur in the professional-technical 
field. It is also noteworthy that, in 
general, the other occupational fields 
where the greatest expansion of the 
work force is expected to occur, are 
those which require the greatest de- 
gree of education or skill or both. 
Thus, increases of 22 per cent or 
more are expected in the skilled 
trades and in the managerial, cleri- 
cal and sales fields. A much smaller 
increase or even a decrease is ex- 
pected in the number of people re- 
quired for semi-skilled or unskilled 
work. 

With these figures in mind, let us 
return to our original question: what 
part of the increased labor needs of 
the coming decade can women be ex- 
pected to fill? The answer depends, 
in my opinion, entirely on what 
women decide that they want to do 
and what business decides to let them 
do. 

Women unquestionably have the 
ability to acquire the training and 
perform the functions of any of the 
jobs within these occupational groups 
which do not exceed their physical 
limitation. Since so much opinion to 
the contrary is expressed or if not 
expressed, is secretly believed, and 


_since this question of ability and 


qualification is one of the corner- 
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stones of my hypothesis, I would like 
to spend a little time on this subject. 


Ability and Qualification of Women 


In 1871, the president of the 
American Medical Association had 
the following to say about women: 
“Woman’s most striking qualities 
are uncertainty of rational judgment, 
capriciousness of sentiment, fickle- 
ness of purpose and uncertainty of 
action—all of which totally unfit her 
for a place in the medical profession.” 
That sounds a little silly today, 
doesn’t it? A lot of progress has 
been made. It is generally accepted 
today, for instance, that women are 
as intelligent as men. 

There is a large body of opinion, 
however, held by many women as 
well as men, that women as a sex 
have certain special talents and de- 
ficiencies. For instance, you will read 
and hear over and over again that 
women have much greater finger dex- 
terity than men, that they are better 
at detail, particularly clerical detail, 
that they have better memories, that 
they don’t mind routine as much as 
men. 


On the other hand, they are said 
to have certain weaknesses — they 
don’t think big, they get bogged down 
in detail and don’t see the over-all 
picture, they are poor at figures, they 
have no mechanical aptitude, they are 
much more emotional than men and 
they go to pieces in any emergency. 
Observations about women’s inability 
to deal with emergencies are out of 
place considering that women are re- 
garded as perfectly capable of deal- 
ing with the life and death emergen- 
cies that occur in the home or hos- 
pital, but incapable of dealing with 
the profit and loss emergencies that 
occur in the office. Much of woman’s 
reputation for being so good at detail 
derives from the fact that so many 
are in jobs which permit no alterna- 
tive. If women are not good at de- 
tail, they are fired. But this is opin- 
ion. Let us get back to fact. 

I would like to quote two authori- 
tative statements on this subject of 
the comparative abilities of men and 
women. 

Viola Klein, writing on “The 
Stereotype of Femininity” in the 


Journal of Social Issues, has this to 
say: 

“Despite established biological dif- 
ferences, sex characteristics of a psy- 
chological order overlap and vary so 
widely that the classification of char- 
acteristics by sex could well be 
dropped as serving no scientific pur- 
pose.” 

Second, a statement made in the 
National Manpower Council’s ex- 
haustive study of womanpower: 
“The undermining of the belief in 
the innate inferiority of female sex 
and continuing changes in popular 
ideas about the intellectual capacities 
and emotional traits of women have 
been inextricably interwoven with 
the changing nature of women’s em- 
ployment. In sharp contrast to older 
conceptions which had a restrictive 
effect upon employment opportuni- 
ties, is the contemporary view. that 
measurably variations between men 
and women with respect to intelli- 
gence, abilities and aptitudes are 
probably not determined by sex, but 
are produced by differing interests, 
expectations and cultural experi- 
ences.” 

Neither of these authorities, you 
will note, contends that there are no 
differences between the sexes. Their 
point is that the differences that do 
exist probably originate in our cul- 
ture, not in our genes, and are not 
clear enough cut to be of any scien- 
tific value. If they are of no scien- 
tific value it is doubtful that they 
should be considered of value in em- 
ployment work. 


Sex Differences in Ability 

As a psychologist as well as a per- 
sonnel woman, the question of sex 
differences in ability is a subject of 
special interest to me. Let me, there- 
fore, make a few additional observa- 
tions. Lever Brothers Company, like 
many companies, uses psychological 
tests as an aid in employment. If 
vou examine such tests, you will find 
that many provide separate norms for 
men and women. And if you ex- 
amine these norms you will very fre- 
quently find that there is a substan- 
tial difference between the average 
score of men and women. This is not 
true of intelligence tests. It is true 
of tests of clerical aptitude—where 


the average score of women is higher 
than that of men, of tests of mechani- 
cal aptitude where the average score 
of women is lower. It is true of 
measures of temperament and it is 
particularly true of measures of vo- 
cational interest where there are dis- 
tinct differences between the sexes in 
the number of people interested in a 
given occupation or activity. 

The significant point here, how- 
ever, is that the difference between 
the averages for men and women is 
invariably much smaller than the dif- 
ference in the scores made by the 
members of the same sex. For in- 
stance, on the Minnesota Clerical Test 
the average score made by women on 
one section is 109, the average score 
made by men is 83, a difference of 
26 points. The scores maae by 
women on this test range, however, 
from 33 to 200, a difference of 167 
points. 

The Edwards Personal Preference 
Inventory, to take another example, 
provides a measure of 15 different 
personality variables. There are sta- 
tistically significant differences be- 
tween the sexes in average scores on 
12 out of these 15 traits or variables. 
For instance, on the scale which 
measures desire for achievement (de- 
sire to get ahead) the average score 
for men is 15, the average score for 
women is about 12.2 a difference of 
less than 3 points. Small as it is, this 
difference is statistically significant. 
The scores made on this scale by men 
range, however, from 6 to 24, the 
scores made by women range from 
3 to 23, almost total overlap. The 
average score made by men on the 
dominance scale—the desire to be the 
leader, to call the shots—is a little 
over 3 points higher than that of the 
average woman. Twenty per cent of 
women, however, have higher scores 
on this trait than the average man. 
And so it goes on, trait after trait, 
test after test. Sex differences, when 
they exist at all, are consistently 
smaller than the differences between 
members of the same sex. The moral 
of this for employment is very clear. 
The intelligent utilization of both 
men and women requires considera- 
tion of their individual abilities, in- 
terests, and temperament. 
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BOOKKEEPING 


I. David Satlow 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


A Quick Review Of What Is Being Said About Bookkeeping 


HE total of 116 items that appear 

in the accompanying bibliography 
represents the output of articles on 
the teaching of bookkeeping in na- 
tional magazines for the two-year 
period, September, 1959, to June, 
1961. As in the previous treatments, 
the highlights of these articles will 
be dealt with objectively and briefly. 


Special Numbers 


Continuing its policy, Business 
Education Forum devoted its Decem- 
ber issues to the teaching of book- 
keeping. Each of the two numbers 
was edited by Dickerson (22).* The 
1959 number featured contributions 
from Bangs (3), Huffman (51), 
Musselman (73), Robinson (92), 
and Stevens (108). The 1960 num- 
ber carried materials by Hall (43), 
Johansen (54), Lloyd (63), Miller, 
Long, and Byrd (69), Lenart (60), 
and Oliverio (79). 


Special Series 


A series of ten articles on the 
teaching of bookkeeping by the Free- 
man, Hanna, and Kahn team was 
published in Business Education 
World. These appeared from Janu- 
ary, 1960, through January, 1961, 
except for an interruption in April, 
1960, when the entire number of 
which was devoted to Business Class- 
room Equipment Guide. 


Bibliographies 


A bibliography accompanied the 
annual summary by Satlow (94). 


er to the titles in the bibliogra that 
at the end of this article. 


OCTOBER, 


This contained seventy-three items. 
In addition, a seven-page listing of 
significant references on the teaching 
of bookkeeping by Breidenbaugh 
and a Pi Omega Pi committee (14) 
appeared. 


Objectives 


In the face of threat by automa- 
tion, it is not at ail surprising to find 
a good deal of discussion devoted to 
the purposes of instruction in book- 
keeping. McCracken (67) advanced 
reasons for the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing. Boynton, Freeman, Perry, Ro- 
settie, and Strouse (11) stated that 
the objective of bookkeeping instruc- 
tion was primarily vocational, but 
they urged that the personal-use ob- 
jective should not be overlooked. 

Hallstrom (44) enumerated a 
number of values in addition to the 
vocational and personal-use values. 
Landrum (59) felt that all the ob- 
jectives operate simultaneously. Soule 
(105) and Briggs (15) indicated 
ways in which teachers can imple- 
ment the non-vocational objectives. 
Lloyd (63) suggested improvements 
in high-school bookkeeping that 
would lead to a greater degree of 
mastery of college accounting. Wil- 
liams (115) dealt with the overall 
goals of instruction in elementary 
accounting. 


Effects of Automation 


A most significant statement by 
Hines (49) on the effect of automa- 
tion on bookkeeping instruction ap- 
peared. The writer’s assertion was 
that, even with the mechanization and 
automation of offices, those being 


educated for business must learn the 
principles of manual bookkeeping. 
This statement assumes particular 
significance because it was uttered— 
not by a_ business educator—but 
rather by the supervisor of machine 
accounting in the office of a steel 
manufacturing corporation. 


Teacher Background 


Dilley (23) presented a number of 
basic assumptions underlying ac- 
counting systems; he expressed the 
opinion that a recognition of these 
basic assumptions is essential for suc- 
cess in teaching bookkeeping. Kessel 
(58) made a strong plea for greater 
economic understanding by teachers 
of bookkeeping. Balthaser (2) dis- 
cussed ways in which the bookkeep- 
ing teacher can_get to know what is 
going on in the business office. 


Lenart (60) listed the require- 
ments for employment as clerk, book- 
keeper, and accountant. Workman 
(116) pointed up accounting as a 
coming field for women. 


Overall Teaching Pointers 


Smith (104) criticized the balance- 
sheet approach; Breidenbaugh (13) 
presented a “natural” approach. Ste- 
vens (108) outlined a reasoned ap- 
proach to the evolution of content 


‘and some general pointers on metho- 


dology in the bookkeeping classroom. 
McDonald (68) applied principles of 
salesmanship to the conduct of the 
bookkeeping class. Arnowitz (1) of- 
fered various suggestions on the con- 
duct of the class. Satlow (97) pre- 
sented a series of maxims as guides 
for overall methodology in the teach- 
ing of bookkeeping. 

Crews (19) made a plea for rea- 
soning rather than rote learning. Mc- 
Cracken (67) suggested greater 
grouping and a wider use of the con- 
tract system. Bangs (3) set up a 
brief in favor of the adoption of the 
case method. Maxwell (66) dealt 
with review materials in bookkeeping. 
Parks (81) showed how the lecture 
method can be improved. 

Hall (43) and Kahn (57) dealt 
with the teaching of economic under- 
standing. Musselman (73) treated 

(Continued on page 22) 
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(Continued from page 19) 
the reading problem on the high- 
school level; Harrison (48) directed 
his attention to the same problem 
on the college level. Satlow (95) 
indicated how the arithmetic phases 
of bookkeeping might be taught. 


Teaching Specific Topics 

Analysis of bookkeeping transac- 
tions was treated by Satlow (98), 
account classification by Musselman 
(75), and entry work by Brother 
Damian (20) and Orff (80). The 
handling of cash was treated by Kahn 
(56); bank reconciliation was pre- 
sented by Gordon (37) and by Ever- 
ard and McCullough (29). 

The teaching of income and ex- 
pense accounts was treated by Burras 
(16). Special journals (36), sales re- 
turns and sales discounts (35), and 
interest and bank discount (34) were 
dealt with by Freeman. 

Pointers on the teaching of pay- 
rolls were given by Beckett (5). A 
device for the teaching of controlling 
accounts was offered by Sister Per- 
petua (83). The profit and loss sum- 
mary was treated by Walker (112). 
Merchandise inventory adjustment 
(46) and depreciation (45) were 
handled by Hanna. Bad debts was 
treated by Musselman (72); de- 
ferred and accrued items by Free- 
man (33); and work sheets was con- 
sidered by Everett (30) and by Mus- 
selman (74). 

The profit and loss statement was 
gone into by Hanna (47) and Jo- 
hansen (54). Income tax was consid- 
ered by Boyle (10), Edmondson 
(26), and Llewellyn (62). Practice 
sets were the subject of treatment by 
six different writers. The introduc- 
tion of a set by the end of the sixth 
week was proposed by Robinson 
(92). The preparation of the class 
for the coming practice set was dealt 
with by Moore (71). The cooperative 
completion of sets was analyzed by 
Barbour (4). 

The question of grading of prac- 
tice sets evoked mixed reaction. After 
Kahg (55) described how to grade 
practice sets, Dickerson (21) came 
out strongly with the contention that 
practice sets should not be graded. 
Triplett (111) indicated uses for 
completed practice sets. 
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How students can be led to dis- 
cover their own mistakes was dis- 
cussed by Graham (38). 


Learning Aids 


Guidance in the use of the book- 
keeping textbook was presented by 
Fairbank (31). Pointers on the use 
of the overhead projector were given 
by Graham (39). The introduction of 
the tape recorder was discussed by 
Bernhausen (7). 

A helpful hint on the construction 
of a portable chart was given by 
Sherdell (102). Several teacher-con- 
structed charts were described by 
Novitt (78). An analysis chart was 
presented by Spurlock (107). A way 
to expedite the duplication of work- 
book pages was reported by Soule 


(106). 
individuation 


The question of meeting the needs 
of the individual students was treat- 
ed by Miller, Long, and Byrd (69). 
Problems of teaching slow learners 
were discussed by Haga (41) and 
Price (86). The adaptation of teach- 
ing content and method to the needs 
of adult classes was dealt with by 
Thoreson (110). 


Enrichment Ideas 


Schnabel (100) described a survey 
of local business which he and _ his 
students conduct. Satlow (96) re- 
ported on a number of activities that 
might be engaged in on a day on which 
attendance is sparse. Sister Wilhelma 
(103) described pre-Christmas 
bookkeeping problem. Graves (40) 
indicated how he availed himself of 
the learning experiences inherent in 
the operation of the school store. 

Swartz (109) and Ramo (88) re- 
ported on the utilization of the stock 
market for the teaching of corpera- 
tions. The former had each student 
make an imaginary investment and 
follow it through for a period of 
time ; the latter had the class make an 
actual investment in several corpora- 
tions. 


Content 


Haga (42) advocated the introduc- 
tion of some form of single-entry 
bookkeeping for personal use. Doug- 


las (24) suggested content that would 
implement the managerial objectives 
of bookkeeping. Bender (6)  sug- 
gested areas in which duplication of 
content between bookkeeping and 
general business can be eliminated. 
A bookkeeping system for doctors 
was described (8). 

Recordkeeping as a purely clerical 
course was described by Perry (84), 
Recordkeeping as an enlargement of 
bookkeeping was treated by Huffman 


(51, 52, 53). 
Evaluation 


A section on the evaluation of the 
bookkeeping instructional program 
appears in the total listing of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania's 
criteria for evaluating business edu- 
cation that were released by Selden 
(101). 

Kessel (58) urged a revision in 
our testing program if we are to 
evaluate the realization of the objec- 
tive of economic understanding. Oli- 
verio (79) indicated how bookkeep- 
ing examinations can give recognition 
to various achievement levels. 

DuPree (25) described the use of 
the problem-test as a teaching device. 
Neugard (77) indicated how students 
can be encouraged to provide materi- 
als for pre-test reviews. Business 
Teacher (70) continued publishing 
monthly tests in bookkeeping. 


Research 


House (50) drew conclusions from 
the research that was conducted dur- 
ing the preceding ten years. 

Six doctoral studies were reported : 
Bower’s (9) on systems design, Fd- 
wards’ (27) on the effect of automa- 
tion on accounting jobs, Ernst’s (28) 
on the relationship between actual 
practice and the accounting that is 
being taught, Markell’s (65) on the 
need for an accounting course for 
non-accounting business — majors, 
Reese’s (89) and Riggs’ (91) sur- 
veys of college accounting programs. 
Interestingly enough, all these studies 
dealt with the collegiate level. 

Fifteen masters’ studies were re- 
ported. Four of these were on the 
collegiate level. Weiler (113) dealt 
with the impact of automation on the 
accounting profession. Letsinger 
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(61) evaluated standards for corpo- 
rate financial statements. Lunn (64) 
studied the prognostic value of place- 
ment tests for accounting students. 
Prouty (87) investigated the rela- 
tionship of college preparation to 
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New Textbooks from South-Western 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
8th Edition—By Crabbe, Enterline, and 
DeBrum 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 
3rd Edition—By Agnew and Meehan 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 
3rd Edition—By Bowman and Oliverio 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
6th Edition—By Pounds and Cooper 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
6th Edition—By Wilson and Eyster 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
4th Edition—By Shilt and Wilson 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Busi and E. ic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 


STUDENT POSTURE GETS 
SPECIAL ATTENTION--- 


Model 2006A 


WITH MATCHED EQUIPMENT BY HARCO” 


Adjustable typing and bookkeeping stands offer 
perfect posture when used with Harco adjustable 
*Lift-Lok’’ chairs. 
manufacturers of 
Adj. Typing Stands ~ Business Machine Stands — 
Bookkeeping Stands — ‘“‘Lift-Lok’? Chairs and 
Stools — L-Shaped ‘‘Business Trainers.”” 
‘osture Chairs Write, Wire. | 
Stools or Call for 
FREE. 
Over 25 models of sompletel odjvetable chairs | 30 day trial 
hel 


and stools. Full 7° ht a ment. Write for i 
catalog and price list line. 
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NEW GRES” IKS AVAILABLE 


PROGRESSIVE 'iLING 
SEVENTH EDITIOY—©. Kahn, Yerian, and Stewart 


The authentic filing book, classroom tested by thou- 
sands of secretarial/clerical/office practice teachers. 
Contains hundreds of drawings, flow charts, and 
photos to illustrate all rules, procedures, and steps. 
Practice Materials, Workbook, Teacher’s Manual and 
Key available. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
THIRD EDITION—By Laird and Laird 


Up-to-the-minute text that helps students adjust more 
successfully to business and organization life. Assists 
those already in business to upgrade their skills in 
human relations. Covers completely such things as 
personal efficiency, human relations, personality, and 
emotional health on a practical rad 


BUSINESS ENGLISH AND COMMUNICATION 
SECOND EDITION—By Stewart, Hutchinson, Lanham, and Zimmer 


New, up-to-date text for a complete course in English 
and communications. Emphasis on “total communi- 
cation”—speaking, writing, listening, and reading. 
Trains students to meet office standards. Workbook, 
Tests, Teacher’s Manual and Key available. 


COLLEGE BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
THIRD EDITION—By Rosenberg 


Up-to-date, reliable and informative text for all busi- 
ness administration majors. Stresses personal- and 
business-use math, Covers in depth the mathematics 
of business administration, accounting, finance, 
marketing, and retailing. Workbook, Tests, Teacher's 
‘Yanual and Key available. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR 
STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPISTS 
THIRD EDITION—By Gavin and Hutchinson 


New, up-to-date reference book for all your stu- 
dents, Gives rules and styles that are accepted and 
used by most businesses. Covers dictation and tran- 
scription, letters, telegrams, punctuation, numbers, 
spelling, division of words, grammar, word usage, 
manuscripts, tabulation, and forms of address. In- 
cludes a glossary to aid your students in finding the 
exact answer to their problem. 


PERSONALITY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
SECOND EDITION—By Sferra, Wright, and Rice 


Non-technical, text-workbook that provides instruc- 
tion in the basic concepts, principles, and procedures 
of personality development. Stresses importance of 
skill in getting along with people in all types of 
business and social situations. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


COLLEGE BUSINESS LAW | 
SECOND EDITION—By Rosenberg and Ott 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH, A Text-Workbook in English Usage 
THIRD EDITION—By Monro and Wittenberg 


FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS 
FOURTH EDITION—By MacGibbon 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
New York 36: 330 West 42 St. Corte Madera, Calif: 201 Tamal Vista Dr. 
, Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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Conducted by Charles Robinson 
Central High Schoo}, Valley Stream, New York 


aids 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO EVALUATE YOUR AV PROGRAM 


At the beginning of each school year, 
we are usually reminded of things that we 
should have done to improve the program 
and materials we are working with. All 
too often, however, we put off this plan- 
ning for next year and the cycle starts 
over again. Why not get the benefit of new 
ideas and arrangements as soon as possible, 
rather than put it off for the future and 
eliminate the advantages today’s students 
will receive. Evaluate your AV Program 
now 

The questions which follow bring out 
some of the goals of a good AV program 
and review part of the philosophy of good 
utilization of AV materials. These ques- 
tions are used by the San Diego City 
Schools Audio-Visual Department to evalu- 
ate and improve upon their AV program.* 

Intended mainly for administrators or 
AV directors, the first eight questions can 
be rephrased for use by individual teachers 
to evaluate their own classroom program. 

It is hoped that these questions will 
stimulate and encourage a closer look at 
your AV program and will be an impetus 
for evaluating and working for its better 
utilization, 

1. Can all teachers satisfactorily operate 
the basic audio-visual equipment available 

your building? 

2. Are AV materials used in the regular 
classroom as part of the regular teaching 
situation whenever possible? Do teachers, 
with darkened rooms, use their rooms for 
all films and filmstrips ? 

3. Are your teachers teaching with AV 
materials or just showing films, displaying 
study prints or playing recordings ? 

4. How well acquainted are teachers 
with the content of the material before 
presenting it to the class? Do teachers 
save film and filmstrip lesson plans from 
year to year, e.g., in a 3 x 5 card file? 
(Some teachers use the reverse side of 
* These 16 questions on evaluating the AV _pro- 


gram appeared in the May 1961 issue of “Edu- 
cational Screen and AV Guide”’ magazine. 


CURRENT 


Bibliography of Teaching Materials tn 
Business Education ...containing a com- 
plete listing of textbooks and teaching 
materials available in all areas of business 
education and at the levels of teaching 
which include the junior high school 
through the colleges and private business 
schools. 

Indexed according to subject matter, 
Libliography of Teaching Materials in 
Business Education is so set up that any- 
one referring to it can immediately ascer- 
tain the nature of the textbooks, accom- 
panying aids, and the particular school 
level at which these books may be used. 
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confirmation slips for questions, vocabu- 
lary, etc.) 

5. Are teachers using instructional films 
in social studies** only or in other subject 
areas also? 

6. Are individual teachers using a 
variety of materials rather than settling on 
one kind of material only ? 

7. Do teachers stimulate the  pupil’s 
thinking by asking questions which the 


2 


film or recording will answer: 

8. Are the follow-up activities appropri- 
ate to clinch ideas and make the material 
remembered longer? Is total or partial re- 
showing of materials practiced when teach- 
ers feel that reshowing will materially aid 
pupil learning? 

9. When you observe, do you by-pass 
classrooms using audio-visual materials or 
do you observe in these rooms and attempt 
to improve the motivation and follow-up 
activities when conferring with the teacher 
later ? 

10. Is an in-service training 
carried on to assist teachers in: 

a) Proper ordering procedures? 

b) Utilization of materials ? 

c) Operation of equipment ? 


program 


11. Are all teachers making use of edu- 
cational trips as an aid to developing better 
pupil understanding ? 

12. Do you use audio-visual materials in 
faculty meetings ? 

13. Are the faculty members aware of 
their AV representative and how he can be 
of service to them? 

14. Are there magazines dealing with 
audio-visual instruction in your school ? 

15. Do you have a student organization 
used to facilitate delivery of audio-visual 
materials and equipment to the classroom ? 

16. Are audio-visual materials used in 
PTA meetings or with out-of-school 
groups to help interpret the school pro- 
gram? 


** Substitute “general business” here. 


RESOURCES 


This book, edited by Joseph B. Cleary 
and Lucille T. Friedman, is a_ service 
project of Alpha Chapter of Delta. Pi 
Epsilon, in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of New York 
University. 

The Bibliography should prove valuable 
to beginning teachers, experienced teachers 
seeking to adopt new materials for their 
courses; supervisors and administrators in 
the field of business education interested 
in improving the curriculum through the 
use of new materials; and to students in 
teacher training institutions who need the 
information this bibliography offers. 
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Books are now available at $2 for single 
copies, and $1.50 each for 10 or more 
copies. New York University Press, Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3, New York. 


e 

Guides To Newer Educational Medu: 
Films, Filmstrips, Phono-records, Radio, 
Slides, Television. Margaret I. Rufsvold 
and Carolyn Guss. American Library 
Association in cooperation with the Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. June 23, 1961. 
Paper. $1.50. 

Quality educational materials and their 
use in the instructional process are a 
significant influence in quality education. 
The newer educational media—films, film- 
strips, phonorecords, radio, slides, and 
television, have only begun to fulfill their 
potential, largely because of the ceiling 
imposed on their use by the lack of infor- 
mation concerning their availability. 

Guides To Newer Educational Media 
identifies and describes all the existing and 
readily obtainable bibliographic tools and 
services — catalogs, indexes, periodicals, 
specialized listings, and services and jour- 
nals of professional organizations—which 
systematically provide information on the 
newer educational media, 

This easy-to-use, comprehensive guide, 
indexed by subject, title and author, is 
designed to assist teachers, librarians, 
materials specialists, supervisors, and other 
educators. Here is a treasure house of 
information concerning existing tools and 
services which will provide answers to the 
often-asked question, “are there any newer 
educational media on the subject—?” 

This annotated handbook is based on a 
1960 report compiled under a Title VIIB 
National Defense Education Act Contract 
between the U. S. Office of Education and 
Indiana University supplemented by re- 
visions and additions through February 1, 
1961. It is published and distributed by the 
American Library Association in coopera- 
tion with the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

Subject and media specialists cooperated 
with the authors whose combination of 
knowledge and experience in education, 
librarianship and audio visual materials 
makes them particularly well-qualified. 

Margaret I. Rufsvold, is Professor of 
Library Science and Director, Division of 
Library Science, Indiana University and 
the author of Audio Visual Center, Indiana 
University. 

As a guide to the sources of informa- 
tion about these media, it will fill a long 
felt need by teachers, librarians, and edu- 
cators for authoritative assistance and 
guidance in an area of increasing diversity 
and importance to quality education. 


SOUND OFF 


Perhaps you would like to “sound off” 
on some current aspects of audio-visual 
affairs. What do you think about, or what 
has been your experience with educational 
TV, teaching machines or audio libraries ? 
What do you think of the quality of 
business education films and_filmstrips? 
What would you like to see done audio 
and visual-wise for business education? Let 
our “sound off’ section present your 
feelings. 
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Conducted by Enoch J. Haga © Hughes Aircraft Company, Fullerton, California 


GOOD READING FOR SELF-STUDY 


Self-study during the coming academic year will do much to increase your knowledge 


of automation. 


This reading list, in no sense comprehensive, contains a variety of basic 


titles of special use to those teachers who are just beginning to study automation. 


Introductory Texts on Data Processing 

Richard G. Canning, Electronic Data 
Processing for Business and Industry. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1956, 332 pp. Answers some of manage- 
ment’s questions about EDP. 

Ned Chapin, An Intreduction to Auto- 
matic Computers. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., Princeton, N. 
comprehensive introduction to automatic 
computers and their functions, 

Ivan Flores, Computer Logic (The Func- 
tional Design of Digital Computers). 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., 1961, 458 pp. 

Describes and illustrates with block 
diagrams just how a computer is put 
together and how it works. 

Robert H. Gregory and Richard L. Van 
Horn. Automatic Data-Processing Sys- 
tems, Principles and Procedures. \Wads- 
worth Publishing Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, 1960, 705 pp. 

Emphasis finance, accounting, 
inventory control, production control, 
and personnel applications. 

Leonard W. Hein, An Introduction to 
Electronic Data Processing for Busi- 
ness. D, Van Nostrand Co., Inc., Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1961, 320 pp. 

A practical text intended for upper- 

division business students. 

E. Wainright Martin, Jr., Electronic Data 
Processing, an Introduction. Richard D. 
Irwin, Ine., Homewood, Illinois, 1961, 
423 pp. 


Written specifically as a textbook for 
an introductory course in EDP. 

Roger Nett and Stanley A. Hetzler, An 
Introduction to Electronic Data Process- 
ing. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1959, 287 pp. 

Written to describe ADP systems, to 
show how they may be used, and to 
clarify human organizational problems 
surrounding their adoption. 

Data Processing and Accounting 

Felix Kaufman, Electronic Data Process- 
ing and Auditing. The Ronald Press 
Co., N. Y., 1961, 180 pp. 

Developed out of a University of Chi- 
cago doctoral dissertation. 

Oscar S. Nelson and Richard S. Woeds, 
Accounting Systems and Data Process- 
ing. South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1961, 643 pp. 

A treatment of accounting systems in 
proper perspective as one.of many busi- 
ness information systems. 

Prograinming for Business Applications 

Ned Chapin, Programming Computers for 
Business Applications, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, N. Y., 1961, 269 pp. 

A good companion to the same author’s 
introductory text. 

Daniel D. McCracken, Harold Weiss, and 
Tsai-Hwa Lee, Pregramming Business 
Computers. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
N. Y., 1959, 510 pp. 

One of the most respected and widely 
used texts. 


THE JACQUARD EFFECT 


“Automatic loom throws hundreds out 
of work.” This sentence, so familiar that 
it might have been voiced just yesterday, 
was actually the lament of French silk- 
weavers some 150 years ago. Joseph Marie 
Jacquard (1752-1834) had perfected the 
punched paper and perforated card con- 
trolled looms of his predecessors, thereby 
causing the silk-weavers to fear for their 
jobs. The labor-saving loom won out, for 
within a decade after its introduction there 
were 11,000 Jacquard looms in use. Pre- 
sumably the silk-weavers! found employ- 
ment in other lines of endeavor. 

Today, the fear of job loss because of 
automation, which I term the “Jacquard 
effect,” is still current. Recently, John 
Diebold, a young management consultant, 
credited by some with coining the word 
“automation,” appeared before Congress to 
complain about a military decision to halt 
a $0 million order for automatically con- 
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trolled machinery. Why? The government 
would not foster unemployment by giving 
support to automation. 

Are people thrown out of work because 
of automation? In some cases, yes. A large 
proportion of the jobs in automated inds- 
tries call for highly skilled workers. Those 
without the skills or the capabilities to 
acquire them must either lose their jobs or 
be reassigned to less demanding work. But 
it is important to remember that job loss 
because of automation is a relatively short- 
run affair—even the few displaced workers 
find jobs in other industries. The “Jac- 
quard effect” can be partially overcome by 
educating, training, and retraining workers 
so that they are versatile and adaptable to 
changing job requirements. 

Actually, industries become automated 
rather gradually so that there is time for 
retraining or reassignment. Catastrophic 
changes do not seem to be the rule. Some- 


one has said that if the telephone com- 
panies had not begun to automate many 
years ago, it would now take virtually 
every woman and girl in the land to man 
the switchboards. The worry has been 
about what automation will do, not about 
what life would be like without it. 

The biggest battle over the introduction 
of automation goes on in the minds of 
men. Recently two University of Michigan 
industrial psychologists, Floyd C. Mann 
and L, Richard Hoffman, studied the 
“Jacquard effect” on workers who have 
just learned that their plants are about to 
be automated. The two researchers found 
that as the fear of job loss sets in, there is 
an increase in accusations and grumbling 
about management secrecy in choosing 
workers for assignment to the automated 
plants. But after automation has been in- 
troduced, the reduced number of workers 
have greater responsibilities and more 
varied assignments, They are happier with 
their jobs. Managers find themselves 
closer to the workers. 

American labor has proven to be flexible 
and adaptable to change. Thousands of 
workers in fields affected by automation 
and EDP have either maintained their 
jobs or improved their positions. There 
have been reassignments, and some layoffs 
and downgrading, but for the nation’s 
economy as a whole, new industries have 
been created calling for highly skilled and 
highly paid workers. The fate of the dis- 
placed silk-weavers is lost in history, but 
for the American workers of today auto- 
mation can only bring higher standards of 
living. 
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research 


> for classroom teachers 


Conducted by I. David Satlow © New York University, New York, N. Y. 


TO DEVELOP A BASIS FOR ACHIEVING 
THE EXPLORATION FUNCTION IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
The University of Connecticut 


by NATHAN KREVOLIN 
King Philip School 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


What is a satisfactory basis for provid- 
ing exploration through the curriculum of 
the junior high school? 

This question was applied to three-year 
junior high schools in forty-nine states 
and in the District of Columbia. 

Exploration is still considered a_ basic 
function of the junior high scheol, em- 
bracing the entire curriculum of the school. 
Moreover, there is much evidence to show 
that the attention given to the exploratory 
function of junior high school education 
has increased during the past decade. 

Today’s concept of exploration is a broad 
one, extending into every area of human 
knowledge, interest, and endeavor. It in- 
cludes such interests as educational, cul- 
tural, vocational, social, civic, and avoca- 
tional. 

In most junior high schools, a definite 
attempt is being made to help teachers 
become better acquainted with the indi- 
vidual interests, aptitudes, and abilities of 
pupils as a basis for more effective explora- 
tion. Pupils are provided with information 
about the educational program and activi- 
ties in their junior high school, as well as 
information about the programs of the 
senior high school and of post-secondary 
schools, 

Much oi the opportunity for exploration 
is provided through methods or techniques 
of teaching rather than through the sub- 
ject matter content of courses. On the 
whole, the practices used to implement the 
exploration function are those considered 
most desirable by specialists in junior high 
school education. 

In general, opportunities for exploration 
in large schools are provided through a 
broad curriculum, wide offerings of activi- 
ties, guidance services, and extensive 
facilities. In the small schools, exploration 
is encouraged particularly through flexible 
methods of teaching. 


AN APPRAISAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION IN THE URBAN AND 
RURAL PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON .. . 


D. B. A. Dissertation 
University of Washington 


by WESTON C. WILSING 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Relatively speaking, business education 
is just as important in rural public high 
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schools as it is in the urban. However, 
significant differences in objectives and 
means of attaining them exist in rural 
schools that are located on the fringe of 
central cities and those that are located in 
relatively isolated areas. Usually, the 
former attempt to emulate the bigger city 


© schools by concentrating on the vocational 


office goal even though they may lack 
means of accomplishing it. Isolated rural 
schools, on the other hand, tend to empha- 
size the pre-vocational aim. 

These were some of the conclusions of a 
study of the public high schools of the 
state of Washington concerning their busi- 
ness education objectives, means of accom- 
plishing them, results, and problems. 

Important ways in which the schools 
failed to meet professionally-established 
criteria included: Absence of close school- 
community relationships, neglect of eco- 
nomic literacy and consumer competency 
objectives, lack of specialized supervision, 
inadequate curricular organization and 
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AN INVITATION TO YOU— 
to improve your professional status 


Several new names appeared last year and 
will appear this year because the Journal 
invitation provided stimulus and gave courage 
to those who were anxious but shy about 
writing professionally. 

The same invitation is extended again to 
submit articles if you have anything you would 
like to see in print, if your ideas are at least 
as good as those already used. Length—/,000 
to 1,200 words; format—subheads every two 
or three hundred words, box and title; illus- 
trations if at all possible. Topics—shorthand, 
typing, and bookkeeping (especially), general 
business (and all related subjects), standards, 
guidance, supervision, teacher education, dis- 
tributive education (and related subjects), 
testing and grading for any of the above; in 
general, anything that is interesting to you is 
interesting to other business teachers, 

The invitation is also extended to you to 
write letters if you agree and write letters 
if you disagree. This is most interesting to 
the authors and to the editors of a maga- 
zine. We will make space for them whenever 
they appear. If a full-fledged column grows, 
that will be good. 

If you are in doubt about your writing ability 
or your ideas, consult with the editor. Write 
the Journal of Business Education, 512 Brooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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content for achieving vocational goals, 
insufficient number and variety of office 
machines, and inadequate selection, guid- 
ance, placement, and follow-up of business 
students. 

Generally speaking, employers in the 
state were pleased with the types of busi- 
ness training provided by the public high 
schools. Some employers, however, scored 
the public high schools for not offering 
specialized machines instruction and dis- 
tributive education. Many complained that 
the schools were not turning out enough 
employable graduates in: the occtpational 
areas for which they were providing 
training. Most employers cited the weak- 
nesses of high school students, particularly 
in attitudes, character traits, and the 
fundamentals. 

Business teachers can take heart from 
this study because it re-emphasizes the 
importance of their area and establishes 
that it is meeting pretty well the needs and 
wants of employers. However, the short- 
comings that were uncovered should be 
corrected insofar as desirable and possible. 


A STUDY TO DETERMINE THE RELATIVE 

EFFECTIVENESS OF THREE TEACHING 

METHODS FOR A BEGINNING COURSE 

— LAW AT THE COLLEGE 
EL... 


Ed. D, Study 
University of Kentucky 


by SAMUEL W. DRY 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 


Two ability factors, recall and problem- 
solving, were considered in determining the 
relative effectiveness of the lecture method, 
the problem method, and the case method 
of teaching. Two classes were taught by 
the researcher during each of the three 
quarters of the school year, 1959-60. A 
different teaching method was used for 
the two classes during each of the three 
quarters. 

A test was administered at the begin- 
ning and end of each quarter to determine 
the achievement of the students during the 
quarter. Part one of the test was of the 
recall type; part two was of the problem- 
solving variety. The learning factors con- 
sidered in selecting the students whose 
achievements would be compared were: 
mental ability, reading - comprehension 
level, maturity, attitude, quality-poift 
average, and total quarter-hours credit. 
The means of all of the students from all 
of the samples for each of these factors 
were determined and the achievement of 
the students from each of the samples 
whose measured learning factors fell 
within one standard deviation of the means 
were compared to determine the relative 
effectiveness of the teaching method used 
for the sample. 

Part one of the test showed no signifi- 
cant difference in achievement among the 
students taught by the three teaching 
methods. There was a significant differ- 
ence, however, between the achievement 
mean of the students selected from the 
sample taught by the lecture method and 
those taught by the problem and the case 
methods on part two of the test. There 
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was no significant difference between the 
achievement means of those taught by the 
problem method and those taught by the 
case method. It is concluded that the lec- 
ture method of teaching ts less effective 
than the problem method or the case 
method of teaching for achievement as 
measured by problem-solving questions im 
a beginning course in business law. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CERTAIN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND . 
SHORTHAND ACHIEVEMENT AT THREE 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS ... 


Ed. D. Thesis 
University of Missouri 


by MARY JANE LANG 
University of Missouri 


The study was initiated to investigate 
the relationship between the following 
factors considered pertinent to success in 
the study of modern foreign languages and 
shorthand achievement at three instruc- 
tional levels: (1) aptitude for foreign 
languages, (2) linguistic ability, (3) 
vocabulary, and (4) general scholastic 
aptitude, 

The raw data for statistical analysis 
were provided by 184 elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced stenography stu- 
dents at the University of Missouri during 
the second semester of 1958-1959 and the 
first semester of 1959-1960. The Jowa 
Placement Examinations — Foreign Lan- 
guage Aptitude, the Cooperative Vocabu- 
lary Test, and the ACE Psychological 
Examination provided measures of the 
psychological and linguistic factors. The 
highest speed at which students wrote 
shorthand for material dictated for 
5-minute periods and prepared transcripts 
of at least 95 percent accuracy constituted 
shorthand achievement. 

While there was a positive (and in most 
cases a substantial) relationship between 
the measures of the psychological and 
linguistic factors and shorthand achieve- 
ment at the three instructional levels, the 
highest zero order “r” yielded by a single 
measure was .60, between the Jowa Foreign 
Language Aptitude Examination and 
shorthand achievement at the elementary 
level. The highest multiple “R” obtained 
through combining measures was .63, 
yielded by two combinations.of three inde- 
pendent variables at the elementary level. 

Since the measures utilized accounted 
for less than half the variability in short- 


hand achievement, no single measure or’ 


combination of measures exhibited suffi- 
cient control for the accurate prediction of 
shorthand achievement. This observation 
substantiates the findings of previous 
research. 

The attainment of vocational competency 
in shorthand implies the completion of a 
sequence of courses. Guidance in student 
selectivity is basic to teaching effectiveness 
and classroom economy at each instruc- 
tional level. Since shorthand is essentially 
a language skill, knowledge of the extent 
to which certain language success factors 
also foretell shorthand achievement at the 
different levels has both guidance and 
instructional implications. 
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Get this valuable lesson material 
for your students, free! 


A SECRETARY’S DAY 
IN THE OFFICE 
OF 
LENOX CHINA 


Used by over 350,000 students last year. 


This eight page booklet, a well planned, broadly compre- 
hensive secretarial project or test, is being made available 
to you by Lenox, Inc., makers of world famous fine china. 
Free copies may be obtained by filling out the order coupon 
below. 


In addition to teaching basic concepts of initiative and 
office procedure, complete exercises in the following specific 
subjects are included: centering, tabulation, rough draft- 
ing, proof reading, budget plan charting, margin setting, 
attractive letter spacing, speed and auviliary skills. 


Please fill out this coupon and mail to: 


— 


Lenox Inc. 


Prince & Meade Streets 
Trenton 5, New Jersey 


NAME OF TEACHER ............ 


|| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
NUMBER OF FREE BOOKLETS REQUESTED ............. | 
29 


A Nationauy 
Aovertiseo 
INSTITUTION 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A 
NATIONAL 
REPUTATION 


When young people apply for a position, their qualifications are 
backed up by the reputation of the school which they attended. If 
the school is nationally recognized, this inspires confidence among 


employers and helps to start the employee on a higher level of 


>] 


income and responsibility. 

Most young people attend only one school beyond high school. 
It is a matter of pride and prestige to applicants when they can 
say, "| attended a business school with a national reputation.” 


The high caliber of the schools listed on these pages is known to 


business educators and business executives everywhere, 


It pays to attend a business school with a national reputation. 


COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO ! 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE 


68th Year 
Complete accounting, secretarial, and busi- 
ness administration course, 9 to 25 months. 


Free catalog. 


EBC Building, Enid, Oklahoma 
Elmo George, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Our 41st Year 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 
Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


as 
Hammel Gusiness University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
"The School That Gets Results’ 
Akron 8, Ohio 
Cc. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


Serving the West with outstanding gradu- 
ates for 71 years . . . Montana's First and 
Finest Business School. Butte Business 
School graduates have made a_ success 
record unparalleled in western business, 


industry and government. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
325 West Galena Street, Butte, Montana 
Established 1890 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING » 
SECRETARIAL STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 
98 Years of Teaching, Training, and Placing Young 
Men and Women in Business and Engineering 
throughout American Industry. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Pnone. ORaway 3-5500 


ALVERSON-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Free Guidance Kits upon request 
Air Conditioned 
“The best jobs in Birmingham go 
to Alverson-Draughon graduates."' 
1829 First Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 


CEGCIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
Established 1910 


AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawoall 


Complete Day and Night Schoo! Curricutums 
Accredited uy the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schoois 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


AUERSWALD’S 


Accounting and Secretarial 
School, Inc. 


Seattle 1, Washington 
MA 4-3773 


1524 5th Ave. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Cominerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 

C. H. Husson, President 

Catal on R Maine 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 


1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T, Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 


Secretarial—Executive and Medical 
Accounting—Business Administration 
Accredited by ACBS 


Dormitories and Coop Apartments for Women 


12 S. Division Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Interstate 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 


BBC means... 
BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter, President 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
All Regular Business Courses plus Medical, 
Secretaric] and Basic Automation. 


Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
(A Davenport School) 
Accredited as a Junior Co'lege of Business 


by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 


Bulletin on request 


JONES BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Jacksonville and Oriando, Florida 
J. Frank Dame, President 
Established 1912 


ACCREDITED AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF 
BUSINESS BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street «+ Springfield, lilinois 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
“Leaders in Busi Education" 

Catalogue on Request 


Abilene, Amarillo, Dallas, Houston, Lubbock, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Albuquerque, N, Mex.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Memphis, Nashville, Tennessee 


KING’S 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
RMITORY 
FACILITIES 


wr 
° 
~ 
com, Board and Tuition for Under $1000 per 
x Year. A Non-Profit Institution Chartered by 
| 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
L. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS ‘COLLEGE 
1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial and Court Reporting 


W. C. Stevenson, President 


24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 

A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAININ:: IN 
Accounting, Secretarial, Busines: Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Repor‘ig Courses 


LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 
A Junior College of Busi accredited Ae- 
Commission for ‘Business 
-~-4 and Acc ng 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


411 E. So. Temple 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 
Accredited by the Accrediting 


Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROBERTSON 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
40 North Riverside, Medford, Oregon 
LESLIE B. ROBERTSON, Director 
Secretarial and Accounting Courses 
Divisions of Robertson School of Business In 
Klamath Falls and Roseburg, Oregon. 


Recognized by business, industry and gov- 
ernment throughout the Northwest as 
Idaho’s largest, most modern and best 


equipped Business School. 
LIN K’sS 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS,” INC. 
801 Main Street, Boise, Idaho 
Established 1906 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
Two-year courses in Business Administration, IBM 
Machine Accounting and Electronic Data Processing, 
Executive Secretarial and one-year courses in Sales, 
Modern Office Practice, Lega! and Secretarial Science. 
Aliso, 15 months Medical Secretaria! Science and Engi- 
neering Secretarial Courses. Nancy Taylor Charm and 
Finishing School Course included in all training pro- 
‘ams for youna wom 
Registered by the “Board of yes of the 
University of the State of New York 
172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


LBC means... 
LOCKYEAR’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
B. W. Dasch, President 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 


Coreer Training in Business Education 


IG, COLLEGE 


"Building Successful Careers for Sixty Years" 


A. L. Rhude, President 
N. B. T. Building Sioux City, lowa 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and _ Finance, 

Administrative a Sales M t, Automa- 

tien t Engineering, Medical 

Secretarial, Legal Secretarial and Executive Secretarial, 

Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Steneg- 

raphy, Speedwriting Shorthand, M Key-Puneh, 

Comptometer and clerical subjects. 

Approved as a Degree-Conferring Institution 
Ask for Bulletin A 

treet 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 


Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 


More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D, ROHLFFS, President 


319 W. Jefferson S Rockford, Illinois 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


§ T R fh Y E OF FINANCE 


Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Finanelal 
Administration or Accountiny Major, C.P.A, Objective; 
also A.A, in Secretarial Administration with execu- 
tive, legal, or medical major. Training prevides aca- 
demic background plus specialization. Supervised 
dormitories. Air conditioned classrooms. 

Request catalog 


601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 


Send for ie Catalogue 


PAIR SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


"BUSINESS training at its best"’ 


¢ NANCY TAYLOR SECRETARIAL 
¢ AUTOMATION INSTITUTE 


37 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A, Guise, President 
Write for details 


MASSEY 
husiness college 


Established 1887 
Secretarial * Accounting * Business Admin. 
Co-Educational — Air-Conditioned 
Accredited by ACBS 
Bulletin on Request 


1217 Capital Ave. Houston, Texas 


Accredited by ACBS 
Co-educational with Associate Degree program in 
Professional and Medical Secretarial, 
Business Management and Higher Accounting. 
Modern, Air-Conditioned facilities. 
Dormitories for Women 
Divisions in Charleston and Columbia, S. C. 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Charles E. Palmer, C.P.A., President 
125 Bull Street Charleston, S. C. 


CENTURY 
TH COLLEGE 


Established 1925 
A Professional School of Business 
8 St. Joseph St. 14 N. Palafox St. 
Mobile, Alabama Pensacola, Fla. 


MIDSTATE COLLEGE 


of Commerce 
Established in Peoria in 1888 
A private college of commerce offering college 
grade business, accounting, and secretantel 


courses; also, 
machines. 


Ask for Bulletin of Courses 
240 S. Jefferson Ave. Peoria, Illinois 


1BM Key Punch and other office 


PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Beard of Regents 
66th Year 
UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 


Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
| 
| 
| | 
PALMER COLLEGE 


ig! 


THESE PEOPLE 
CANT SEES 


—— AND NEITHER CAN 


YOUR 
TYPING 
STUDENTS 
UNLESS 
you 

USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top ... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


do you 


The Department of Labor’s consumer 
price index includes these major service 
items: rent; household services such as 
gas, electricity, laundry, dry cleaning, do- 
mestic service, telephone, postage and 
water; transportation, including fares, auto 
repairs, insurance and registration; medical 
services. The broad general category in- 
cludes home purchase, real estate taxes, 
mortgage interest, property insurance, shoe 
repairs, men’s haircuts, beauty shop serv- 
ices, movie admissions and television re- 
pairs, reports Changing Times. 
w 


Companies that hesitate to hire workers 
in the 45-65 age bracket are making a seri- 
ous mistake, according to a report by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
The report, “Employment of Mature 
Workers,” says that “40 per cent of work- 
ers over 45 can outproduce younger work- 
ers, even to the age of 65.” At present 
about 23 per cent of the nation’s population 
is in this age bracket, according to an 
editorial in Office Management. 

w 

In 1957, before Sputnik, only 18 U. S. 
high schools offered courses in Russian; 
today, nearly 600 do so, according to the 
U. S. Office of Education. The number of 
colleges teaching Russian has increased 
from 175 to 480 in the same period. But 
Spanish is still the most popular modern 
foreign language in the United States. It is 
studied by 8.8 per cent of all students; 
French by six per cent; German, 1.2 per 
cent ; and Italian, by three-tenths of one per 
cent. 

According to 88 executives of different 
industries who filled out a questionnaire 
by the American Institute of Men’s and 
Boy’s Wear, personal appearance and 
grooming are the first things they note 
about a job applicant for a top job. They 
dislike clashing colors, sloppy socks, scuffed 
shoes, bad or overdue haircuts, unpressed 
pants, ill-fitting suits, extreme styles, care- 
lessly knotted neckties, and rundown heels 
in applicants, reports Sam Dawson, AP 
Business News Analyst. 

Of over two thousand companies parti- 
cipating in an office unionization survey by 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 94 per cent said their offices were not 
unionized. Most companies without office 
unionization had fair and positive admini- 
strative personnel policies. 


There is no difference between the nutri- 
tive value of white-shelled eggs and brown- 
shelled ones, according to Changing Times. 

\ 

Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive vice- 
president of the Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, is urging the representation of the 


Conducted by Mae Walker © Fort Wayne Commercial College 6 


distribution industries in the Cabinet, as 
are agriculture and commerce. In a letter 
to President Kennedy, he called the distri- 
bution industries “step-children” although 
“the American economy is based on volume 
distribution.” , 


American males now average 691% inches 
in height. The average height for women is 
641% inches, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The report also says 
that young men and women today average 
about two inches taller than those of 60 
years ago. 


Nonsmokers eat more sweets and prefer 
bland foods. Smokers eat slightly more 
fats, also prefer salty and spiced food, 
with meat and eggs, according to a London 
report. 


Heart failure is more likely to occur in 
winter, reports Dr. Louis A. Knapp, a 
White Plains physician, and Dr. James K. 
McGuire of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
office of climatology, New York City, in 
GP magazine, published by the American 
Academy of General Practice. They believe 
that coastal Florida and southern California 
are the best locations for heart ailments 
the year round. 


After 20 years of bread enrichment, a 
wartime measure that is continuing, the 
deficiency diseases, pellagra and beriberi, 
have disappeared as public health problems, 
according to Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Ir., director 
of Columbia University’s Institute of 
Nutrition Sciences. 


Many doctors believe that the sale of 
aspirin is a barometer of the nation’s 
economy. When there’s a recession, people 
doctor themselves with aspirin; when times 
are good, they go to doctors, according 
to Parade’s “Intelligence Report.” 

a 


There are 9,000 escalators in use in the 
United States today, against a total of 
1,000 in 1935, according to the National 
Retail Merchants Association, in a UPI 
report. 


The United States had 70,821,000 tele- 
phones in service in 1960, or 6.3 per cent 
more than in 1959, according to the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. The Soviet 
Union last year had 4,022,633 phones in 
service for a gain of 5.6 per cent over 1959. 


There are 133 doctors and 56 dentists 
for every 100,000 persons in the United 
States, the Public Health Service reports. 
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A highly informative, attractive booklet, 
“207 Ways to Use a Tape Recorder,” is 
available free upon request from Magne- 
cord dealers, or the Magnecord Sales 
Department, Midwestern Instruments, Inc., 
P. O. Box 7509, Tulsa, Oklahoma. These 


ways include those used in business, pro- . 


fessions, industry, schools, churches, and 


the home. It also contains helpful tips on ~ 


the actual use of tape recorders and the 
handling and splicing of tapes. 

Single copies of “Office Duplicating and 
Printing” may be obtained by teachers who 
instruct students in operation of office 
duplicating and printing equipment. The 
1961 edition contains a brief introduction 
to the various office duplicators and print- 
ing processes now in use. Write to Mr. G. 
P. Saxer, Advertising Manager, Standard 
Packaging Corp., 200 East 42 Street, New 
York 17, New York. 

A newly revised sixteen page booklet 
called “File to Find” gives instruction in 
the basic rules for correspondence filing. 


new 
materials 


It is an excellent text for the several 
hours usually assigned in business educa- 
tion to the topic of filing. A copy for each 
business class student will be supplied 
free. Teachers may write for the quantity 
they need to the Oxford Filing Supply 
Co., Inc., One Stewart Avenue, Garden 
Cty, 


Over 200 books on writing, both new 
and old, are listed in Catalog W-4, dis- 
tributed free by Martin Gross, Bookseller 
& Publisher, One Beekman Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. 

w 


You may get a series, “You and the In- 
vestment World,” free in quantity from 
New York Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5. Series includes: Stocks—Common 
and Preferred; The New York Stock Ex- 
change; Bonds: Government and Muni- 
cipal; Investing for American Families; 
Buying and Selling Stocks; Types of Busi- 
ness Organization; The American Corpor- 
ation. 


You can get a single copy free of each 
of these for students and teachers from 
National Sales Executives, Inc., 630 Third 
Avenue, New York 17, N, Y.: A Career 
for You in Sales and Marketing Manage- 
ment; Selling As a Career; You Can Sell 
If You Will! 


These brochures are available for 25 
cents each from Careers, Box 135, Largo, 
Florida: Male Secretary, 1958; Secretary, 
1958. 


Accounting May Be the Right Field for 
You (15 cents) and The Profession of 
Accounting (5 cents) are available from 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. To Be or Not To Be a 
Certified Public Accountant is free from 
American Woman’s Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, 327 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


The American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th St, New York 16, N. Y., and 
most banks furnish the following free: 
A Banker Discusses Inflation, Credit Con- 
trol and Interest Rates, 1959, 36 pp.; Easy 
Money, Tight Money, Healthy Money, 
1960, 8 pp.; Economic Growth, Inflation 
and You, 1960, 36 pp.; How Inflation 
Shrinks Your Dollars, 1960, 8 pp.; How 
the Cost of Money Affects the Cost of 
Living, 1960, 8 pp. 


FREE! Available to your classes this fall! 


Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance 

488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send me FrEE sample copies of your teaching aids for 
business education. 


Here are three free teaching aids that discuss sound 
money management—with INTEREST! 


© Creative Teaching—a timely brochure on life and health 
insurance for the teacher-in-training or beginning busi- 


ness education teacher. 


© Decade of Decision—a fine supplementary text for col- 
lege instruction. 56 pages. Written by Dr. Jerome B. 


Cohen. 


© Blueprint for Tomorrow—a terse 11-chapter workbook 
on life and health insurance for high schoo] business 


courses, 


Simply fill out coupon. Sorry, available only in the U. S. 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


Paul Lomax Honored 


Paul S. Lomax received the Ernest 
O. Melby Award at the recent New 
York University Education Alumni 
Association conference. The award for 
“distinguished service in the field of 
human relations” is given annually. Dr. 
Lomax is retired chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education at New 
York University and a former Educa- 
tion alumni president. 


Ernest Wilkinson ACBS Commissioner 


Ernest L. Wilkinson, president of 
Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, has accented appointment as a 
member of the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools. Dr. Wilkinson’s 
appointment was by unanimous action 
of the National Association and Coun- 
cil of Business Schools Board. He is 
the firsts ACBS Commissioner to hold a 
position as high in the field of educa- 
tion as a university presidency. 


Dakota Business College 
Wins Penmanship Contest 

Dakota Business College, Fargo, North 
Dakota has been announced as first place 
winner in the annual penmanship contest 
sponsored by the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges. 

Second and third place winners respec- 
tively were Draughon’s Business Colleges 
in Lubbock, Texas and Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


Typewriter Art Contest Winner 


Barbara Mehlandt, a student at Carlyle 
High School, Carlyle, Illinois, took first 
place in the 23rd Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest, conducted by Julius Nelson of 
Baltimore. Her teacher was Wilma Dieck- 
mann. 

The winning design will be shown in a 
later issue of this magazine. 


American Education Week 


“Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report” will be the main theme of this 
vear’s American Education Week, 
November 5-11. 

More than 30 million adults are ex- 
pected to visit their public schools dur- 
ing this 41st annual observance to re- 
ceive a first-hand report on school 
purposes, methods, achievements, needs, 
and problems. 

Other millions will receive the annual 
accounting through newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and _ television, sermons, 
motion pictures, plays, posters, and 
booklets 

In addition to the main theme, the 
following daily American Education 
Week topics have been selected: 

Sunday—Time to Test Our Convic- 
tions 

Monday—Time to Decide on Essen- 
tials 

Tuesday—Time to Work Together 

Wednesday—Time to Explore New 
Ideas 

Thursday—Time to 
Teachers 

Friday—Time to Pay the Price for 
Excellence 

Saturday—Time to Look Outside 
Our Borders 

This year’s theme and daily topics 
offer an opportunity for school systems 
over the country to report on improve- 
ments made in the last few years o.. 
curriculum changes which benefit their 
pupils, on new school construction, on 
programs for getting and keeping the 
best teachers, on effective new teaching 
methods, and on improved facilities. 

National sponsors for American Edu- 
cation Week are: the National Educa- 
tion Association; American Legion; 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; and U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion. 


Salute Good 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Robert P. Bell has been made Dean 
of the Division of Fine and Applied 
Arts at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. Dr. Bell has served on 
the instructional staff at Ball State 
Teachers College since 1947 and as head 
of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion since 1954. Before going to Ball 
State Teachers College, he taught at 
Pendleton High School, as a graduate 
assistant at the School of Business, 
Indiana University, the U. S. Naval 
Training School, and the University 
School, Indiana University. 
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J. Frank Dame, chairman of the 
Business Education Department at 
Florida State University for a number 
of years, has been made president at 
Jones Business College. It has been 
announced by Jack H. Jones, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Jones 
Business College, that Dr. Dame will 
maintain offices in both the Jackson- 
ville and Orlando schools. He will con- 
tinue in both Jacksonville and Orlando 
some of the guidance and_teacher- 
training programs for which he is best 
known at FSU. Before joining the 


faculty at FSU, Dr. Dame was a de- 
partment head at Bloomsburg State 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, 
and at Temple University. He has also 
been supervisor of business education 
in the District of Columbia schools and 
was a special lecturer at George Wash- 
ington University. 


Edith E. Drumm, a member of the 
faculty of the Eastern High School, 
Washington, D. C., for many years has 
retired. 


Cornelius W. Gillam, a member of 
the faculty in the College of Business 
Administration, University of Wash- 
ington, since 1954, has been appointed 
visiting professor of business law in the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Before going to the University 
of Washington, Dr. Gillam taught at 
Carleton College and the Graduate 
School of Business at the University of 
Chicago. 


Vance T. Littlejohn, former head of 
the Department of Business Education 
and Secretarial Administration of the 
Woman's College at the University of 
North Carolina has been appointed 
Acting Dean of the Graduate School of 
the College. 


R. Pierce Lumpkin has been made 
associate professor of Economics in 
the School of Business of Richmond 
Professional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary, Richmond, Virginia. 
For the past vear Dr. Lumpkin has 
been acting as Economic Consultant to 
The Bank of Virginia. 


Charles L. Sewall has retired as vice 
president of Burdett College, Boston, 
Massachusetts, to become vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs at The Robert 
Morris School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Before going to Burdett College, 
he was associated with Becker Junior 
College, Hingham (Massachusetts) 
High School, Duxbury (Massachusetts) 
High School and Boston University. 


Rufus Stickney, associated with the 
Boston School of Business Education, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, since 1927, as 
head instructor in shorthand and Direc- 
tor of Placement, has retired. He was 
past president of the EBTA and of the 
New England Business Education 
Association. 


Robert M. Swanson has been made 
head of the Department of Business 
Education at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. Dr. Swanson 
went to Ball State Teachers College in 
1954. Since 1960 he has served in the 
capacity of administrative assistant to 
the head of the Department of Business 
Education. He succeeds Robert P. Bell, 
who has been appointed to the position 
of Dean of the Division of Fine and 
Applied Arts. Before going to Ball State 
Teachers College, he taught in the pub- 
lic schools in Pennsylvania and at Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pa. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


“With a new name, ,an amended 
charter, and a planned ‘program for 
professional development approved and 
adopted, the American Association of 
Business Schools is now ready to move 
forward with purpose and confidence,” 
declares its president, G. C. Stewart, 
manager of the Draughon Business 
College in Lubbock, Texas. Formerly 
called the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges, the organization, 
at its annual convention, laid the foun- 
dation for “a new era of usefulness to 
its membership and the private business 
school profession. 

“The most important advance, it is 
generally agreed, was the convention's 
unanimous adoption of a cooperative 
plan for Professional Development 
Through Qualitative Evaluation and 
Inspection. The plan provides new 
standards for membership in the na- 
tional organization, embracing two fea- 
tures—first, a process of self-evaluation, 
and second, an inspection by a regional 
examining board. Both features are re- 
garded of significant importance.” 

The annual convention was held ‘in 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, 
July 21 and 22 and got off to a good 
start with Dwayne Orton’s opening talk 
on “Interdependence of Business and 
Education”. His talk was followed by 
C. Mansel Keene's. discussion on 
“Possible Areas of Cooperation—U. S. 
Civil Service Commission”. Arthur A. 
Hitchcock, executive director of APGA 
was the luncheon speaker on the first 
day of the convention. Friday afternoon 
was devoted to workshops and a gen- 
eral meeting. A finance workshop was 
moderated by Ernest W. Veigel, Jr. and 
the A.A.C.C. executive secretary, Rob- 
ert Miller, handled the public relations 
portion. Ellsworth Tompkins, executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals spoke at 
the general meeting. James H. Pearson, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare was the banquet speaker on 
Friday evening. 

The general session on Saturday 
morning was devoted to a discussion of 
accreditation, with Walter J. Tribbey 
presiding. President Stewart presided 
over the Saturday afternoon annual 
business meeting. 


Dean Richard Donham, Northwest- 
ern University School of Business, 
Chicago, Illinois was chosen president 
of the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Schools of Business at the recent 
convention of this group held in Seat- 
tle, Washington. The vice president 
is Dean Austin Grimshaw, University 
of Washington College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Seattle, Washington and 
the secretary-treasurer is Dean R. F. 
Patterson, University of South Dakota 
School of Business, Vermillion. The 
executive secretary of the group is 
Richard R. Weeks, 101 North Skinker 
Boulevard, Station #24, St. Louis 30. 
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At the recent convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion, held in Atlantic City, Brother Leo 
Ryan, CSV, Milwaukee, Wisconsin was 
chosen president for the current year. 
The vice president is Sister Edith 
Marie, SC, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
and the treasurer is Brother Andrian 
Lewis, FSC, Brooklyn, New York. 
Sister Miriam, SC, Lima, Ohio was 
chosen secretary and Brother George 
Vincent, FSC, Canton, Ohio, is the 
publicity director. 


T. Backstrom, Minneapolis Business 
College, Minneapolis, Minnesota was 
chosen president of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association at the 
recent convention of the group of 
Davenport, Iowa. Other officers elected 
are: Stuart E. Sears, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa, vice president; Keith 
Fenton, American Institute of Business, 
Des Moines, Iowa, secretary; Everett 
Lutenberg, Bayless Business College, 
Dubuque, Iowa, treasurer. 


Delta Pi Epsilon will hold its biennial 
National Council meeting, a Research 
Conference and a two-day convention 
at the Pick-Georgian Hotel, Evanston, 
Illinois, November 9 to 12. 

An honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education, Delta Pi Epsilon 
was founded at New York University 
in 1936. Chapters are now located at 
thirty-five colleges and_ universities 
throughout the United States. Present 
officers are: Frank M. Herndon, 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
president; Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma 
State University, vice president; John 
E. Binnion, University of Denver, 
treasurer; Mrs. Mary Bates, East Syra- 
cuse (New York) High School, secre- 
tary; Irene Place, University of Michi- 
gan, historian; Dorothy Veon, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, board member; 
and Ruth I. Anderson, North Texas 
State College, executive secretary. 

Former national presidents are 
Charles Hainfeld, McKee Fisk, D. D. 
Lessenberry, Paul S. Lomax, Earl 
Dickerson, Elvin S. Eyster, M. Herbert 
Freeman, J. Marshall Hanna, Herbert 
A. Tonne, Theodore Woodward, and 
Dorothy Veon. 

The Council meeting, November 9 
and 10, will be attended by delegates 
from the thirty-five chapters and the 
national officers. The Research Confer- 
ence in Business Education,  chair- 
manned by Ray Price, University of 
Minnesota, will meet concurrently with 
the Council. 

The convention, November 11 and 
12, is being held in special celebration 
of the Silver Anniversary of the fra- 
ternity. “New Images for Business Edu- 
cation” is the central theme of the 
meeting with program sessions devoted 
to Leadership, Scholarship, and Coop- 
eration. Nationally known educators 
will participate. A banquet honoring 
the former national presidents is 


planned for November 11, with Paul S. 
Lomax, as guest speaker. The conven- 
tion closes Sunday, November 12, with 
a luncheon honoring present DPE 
Chapter sponsors. Attendance to the 
convention is not limited to members of 
the fraternity. Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, is general chair- 
man. 


At the annual convention of the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association, held in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, the following officers were 
elected: President, Agnes M. Kinney, 
South High School, Denver, Colorado; 
vice president, Faborn Etier, University 
of Texas, Austin; treasurer, E. P. 
Baruth, McCook Junior College, Mc- 
Cook, Nebraska. The executive secre- 
tary of the group is Thelma Olson, 
University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion. 

The 1962 convention will be held in 
Kansas City, Kansas June 14, 15, and 
16, with the Town House Hotel as 
headquarters. Donald E. Wilson, Shaw- 
nee Mission East High School, Shaw- 
nee Mission, Kansas, will serve as 
general chairman and C. C. Callarman, 
West Texas State College, Canyon, will 
be program chairman. 


Elaborate plans are being made by 
the National Association and Council 
of Business Schools for the annual con- 
vention of the group to be held ‘n 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, November 1-4. 

Some of the special features planned 
are: A report on the NOMA Charter 
House Conference; a workshop on pro- 
jected vocational guidance  confer- 
ences; a session on accreditation; a 
special workshop for junior colleges 
of business; four workshops on the 
SBA-NACBS program, publicity, audio 
and visual usages, new techniques and 
courses. 

Jack H. Jones, Jones Business Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Florida, is president 
of the group. Weldon L. Strawn, Mas- 
sey Business College, Houston, Texas 
is president elect and will automatically 
accede to the presidency in November. 
H. T. Barnes, Barnes School of Com- 
merce, Denver, Colorado, is treasurer 
and Darlene Heller, Rockford School 
of Business, Rockford, Illinois is 
secretary. 


Paul M. Pair, president of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, 
is holding a meeting of his Executive 
Board in St. Louis, Missouri, at the 
Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson this month. 
At this meeting final plans will be made 
for the sixty-fourth annual NBTA con- 
vention, which will be held in St. Louis 
at the Sheraton-Jefferson on the 27th, 
28th and 29th of December. This is the 
last annual convention which the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association 
will hold. After unification goes into 
effect on July 1, 1962, the conventions 
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will be known as the North Central 
Business Education Association con- 
tions. Mary Witherow, second vice 
NEW 1962 BOOKS president is local convention chairman. 

The theme of the convention this 
year is “Education for Business—Serv- 
ing an Expanding Economy.” 


Alpha Psi chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 


Filing and Finding Bowling Green State University, Bowl- 

ing Green, Ohio earned the Pi Omega 

» Willis Pi national chapter award for 1960- 
by William Selden, Lura Lynn Straub, and Leonard J. Porter 
Here is the first really new filing text in many years! Features: lina College, Greenville, North Caro- 
problems taken from actual offices and job-entrance tests; lina was second. : 
The plan for the award system is 


more exhaustive treatment of alphabetic rules; and information 
on the procedure for locating misfiled items. 


based on projects (local, state and 
national), publications, and reports to 
National Council members. The winning 


Typing Speed Builders chapter becomes the judging committee 


for the succeeding year. 


by Mary E. Connelly and Leonard J. Porter At 


the annual convention of the 
Southeastern Business College Associa- 
tion, held in Jacksonville, Florida, early 
this summer Frank J. Waldrop, Palmer 


Here is a new type of supplementary typing book—one that 
contains the kind of drills used by the experts, yet one that 


does much more than existing drill books. South Carclan 
for measuring and evaluating improvement, and emphasis on elected president. Other officers elected 
all the words most commonly misspelled by typists and secre- at the meeting are: John South, Marsh 
taries, as well as the 5,000 most common words. Business College, Atlanta, Georgia, first 


vice president; Stanley J. Drake, 
For further information write to: Broward Business College, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Florida, second vice president; 


Ee Ralph H. Hanna, Jones Business Col- 
PRENTICE HALL, INC., lege, Orlando, Florida, secretary; Kend- 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey rick Koger, West Tennessee Business 
College, Jackson, Tennessee, treasurer. 


The annual convention of the Tri- 
State Business Education Association 
will be held Friday evening, November 
3 and Saturday morning, November 4 
at the Webster Hall Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The theme of this 
year’s convention is “Challenges Ahead 
in Business Education”. 

John F. Cord, president of the group, 
will preside at the Friday evening meet- 
ing which will be devoted to a panel 
discussion on preparation of 
students for modern industry. A number 
of group meetings will be held on 
Saturday morning. Rosemarie Cibik, 
Point Park Junior College, Pittsburgh, 
will be chairman of the shorthand ses- 
sion; M. Herbert Freeman, Montclair 
State College, Montclair, New Jersey, 
will preside at the bookkeeping session; 
H. G. Enterline, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, will chairman the general 
business session; Bernadine Meyer, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, will 
be in charge of the communications 
session. 

The convention will close with a 
luncheon, with Ed Conway, well-known 
T.V. personality, as speaker. 


progress «i: 


Tachistoscope 


Commercial Colleges and Business De- 
partments of High Schools and Colleges 
are teaching more, with less effort with 
Keystone Tachistoscopic Training — 
which increases skill in recognition, and 
improves accuracy. 


The National Convention of the 
American Business Writing Association 
will be held December 28-29, 1961, in 
the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Convention chairman is 


Ask for reports on Controlled Tests — “lg” a 
or for a demonstration in classroom. . og 


KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICES 


| KEYSTONE VIEW CO., MEADVILLE, PA.: 
) Please send Data on the Better Progress in teaching Business Operations. School of 
) Please Phone and set Time for Demonstration. 
P 
iy Lesikar, Louisiana State University, 
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PERSONAL FINANCE, 3d Ed., by Elvin F. 
Donaldson and John K. Pfahl, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 717 
pp., 1961. $7.50. 


This third edition of a book on con- 
sumer finance has been thoroughly revised 
and considerably rewritten. It covers all 
the major topics involved in the manage- 
ment of personal finances such as budget- 
ing, use of credit, all forms of insurance, 
home buying, taxes, social security, buying 
stocks, bonds and mutual funds, estate and 
retirement planning. 

A book of this type should have an 
especial appeal for the use of prospective 
business teachers in state colleges and 
schools of education because many of the 
prospective teachers will be teaching 
courses in general business which are, in 
considerable measure, based upon the sub- 
ject matter of this text. 


CHALLENGE TO THE AMERICAN ECON- 
OMY, by Rendigs Fels, Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon, Inc., 708 pp., 1961, $7.95. 


A basic textbook in economics in which 
the author uses a jocular approach to the 
entire topic. This approach may not appeal 
to the more staid reader, but is likely to 
have considerable appeal to the usual 
student. 

Parts I and II deal with policy prob- 
lems, somewhat in the direction of an 
institutional approach, and Part III defi- 
nitely emphasizes theory. 

The preface of the book indicates that 
there is a good deal of intentional repeti- 
tion which might be better described as 


planned reiteration for the repetitions 
present specific problems, policies, and 
theories in somewhat different contexts. 


The book, in spite of its light approach, is 
definitely set up as a textbook. Each chap- 
ter, for example, has a summary and 
numerous questions and problems are pro- 
vided. 


CASES IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 
by James R. Longstreet, Belmont, Cali- 
fornia, Wadsworth Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 226 pp., 1961. $3.25 text, 
$4.35 trade. 


The use of cases provides a direct- 
experience, problem-solving approach to 
the important financial decisions awaiting 
the business student in the world of busi- 
ness. The cases have been carefully 
selected to enrich classroom discussions 
and to speed the learning process. In spite 
of quicker learning, the students are given 
ample opportunity to develop their powers 
of analysis, judgment, and interpretation. 

Actual situations form the basis for the 
cases to be covered. (The actual solutions 
will be provided the instructor upon re- 
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quest plus suggested answers to end-of 
chapter questions. ) 

This text has been planned to supple- 
ment standard undergraduate texts in 
corporation or business finance. 

Cases have been provided for the topics 
of: organization and control; working 
capital management; capital budgeting; 
management of long-term funds; dividend 
policy; expansion and valuation; refinanc- 
ing and reorganization. 


COLLEGE TYPEWRITING, The Committee 
on College Typewriting, Louis C. 
Nanassy, Consulting Editor, New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 232 
pp., 1961. $3.50. 


This one-year typing text covers the 
usual topics of typewriting for personal 
use or the elementary typing of a two-year 
course. Part I is titled Personal Typing 
and includes the introduction of the key- 
board, numbers and symbols, personal and 
business letters (using the full-block letter 
style) tabulation, rough drafts, and manu- 
scripts. The manuscript section includes 
preparation of title pages, bibliographies, 
footnotes, proofreading, and composition 
at the typewriter. 

Part II teaches two other letter styles— 
modified block, and semi-block—more diffi- 
cult tabulation, duplication, business forms, 
and more advanced manuscript writing. 

Over fifty teachers at the college level 
cooperated in the preparation of the book. 
The copy is clear and easy to read and 
numerous illustrations are provided. A 
workbook is being prepared to accompany 
the text. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISE, by Paul G. Hastings, New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 641 
pp., 1961. $6.95. 


This is one of a series of business 
administration and economics texts, edited 
by John R. Beishline. The text is suitable 
for either a foundation or a survey course 
offered to beginning college students. It 
was developed on the theory that “business 
can lead, but it cannot drive... As a 
product of voluntary society, business must 
be aware of responsibility to-society and 
act in such a way that it benefits society 
at the same time it benefits itself.” 

The book begins with a historical survey 
of the development of business in Western 
culture and in the United States and then 
examines specific aspects of business. The 
style of writing makes reading compara- 
tively simple and most interesting. 

End-of-chapter questions and problems 
assist the teacher in class discussion. Sug- 
gested readings on a higher level than the 
book urge the student to continue his study. 


APPLIED OFFICE TYPEWRITING, 2d Edi- 
tion, by Vern A. Frisch and Joan M. 
Sivinski, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1961. $2.76. 


One hundred twenty-five real forms are 
included in this clerical typing set. Fifty- 
five varied jobs, representing the clerical 
work of many different companies, make 
up the set. Twenty-five worksheets accom- 
panying the jobs provide instruction for 
individual progress. The job sheets also 
include a_ self-analysis evaluation pro- 
cedure which encourages on-the-spot 
evaluation of each day’s production. 

The selection of forms and copy mate- 
rials was based upon the findings of two 
national surveys. Every form, then, is an 
actual form in use in today’s ‘offices and 
material to be typed is representative of 
what typists type from. 

The forms include employee authoriza- 
tions, accounts, vouchers, bills “of lading, 
letterheads, withholding tax forms, and 
others. 

Extra drill sheets are provided to rein- 
force typing power. 

To assist in keeping materials organized, 
a desk organizer is also included. The mere 
handling of the papers themselves and 
keeping them unsoiled, ready for use, 
would be an education for many students. 
Sets of this type provide realistic experi- 
ence which typing students badly need. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE, 3d Ed., by 
Peter L. Agnew and James R. Meehan, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 602 pp., 1961. $4.12. 


This new edition brings up to date the 
instruction of clerical workers. New topics 
include considerable information on new 


office techniques — data-processing and 
otherwise — cycle billing, punched-card 
bills, punched-card accounting systems; 


card key punching; card verifying; card 
sorting, card collating, tabulating, opera- 
tion of an integrated data processing sys- 


tem, electronic data processing, the 
speakerphone, direct distance dialing, 
photocopying, and electronic . facsimile 
copying. 


The text will fit any teaching plan. It 
may be used as a regular classroom text, 
as a reference or selective assignment book 
in an integrated office practice course, as a 
text of a part-time cooperative program, 
or as a clerical handbook in the classroom 
and on the job. The newer topics do not 
neglect the old, rather they integrate the 
two. For example, in the data processing 
unit, a thorough review of arithmetic 
fundamentals is provided as instruction is 
given in the same unit for adding and 
calculating machines. 

Each assignment is also followed by 
problem material permitting a variety of 
uses—questions on reading and for discus- 
sion, cases on human relations; checkup of 
English skills, assignments pertaining to 
the unit; and fifty-two office work assign- 
ments at the end of selected parts of the 
book. Other teaching materials available 
include a workbook, achievement tests, 
Filing Office Practice (correlated with 
Clerical Office Practice), and final exami- 
nation for filing, A teachers’ manual will 
be provided free upon adoption of the text. 
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Got a Magic 
Wand in your 


Erase Without 
a Trace® with | + 
A.W.Faber’s 5 | 


SRASERSTIK, 


The original pencil shaped 
grey eraser — always 
the best point for erasing. ne 


Aut 


For generations 
Secretaries struggled with 
cumbersome erasers. 
They found it impossible 
to erase without 

leaving ghosts and 
sloppy strikeovers. 

Then A.W.Faber invented 
ERASERSTIK, a pencil- 
shaped white-polished 
beauty that opened the 
door to typing perfection. 


With ERASERSTIK you~ 
erase without a trace. 

It lets you get into tight 
places to remove one 
letter without blurring the 
whole word. Sharpens 
to the point you prefer-— 
blunt, medium or slender. 
Do you use this magic 
wand? Costs only 20¢ 
with brush, at good 
Stationers everywhere. 


& 
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SAPHIR BRASS HAND SHARPENER #4035 


works like magic. Gives you the correct 
point on your ERASERSTIK— 

then stops sharp- 
ening. If you use 
one, you need 

the other. $1 at 
your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 
Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 12 


EACHERS in all areas of instruction 

realize the importance and_ responsi- 
bility of character development—citizen- 
ship training as we know it—in addition 
to training in the subject matter fields. 
Character training is not  incidental—it 
requires careful planning. The building of 
worthy habits, attitudes, and appreciations 
becomes a part of the teaching process in 
all fields of instruction. 

Every teacher must be concerned with 
progress in character development; how- 
ever, it is difficult to measure such growth 
and to note achievement in it. However, at 
certain times during the school year, there 
are opportunities to get some insight into 
pupils’ thinking and to learn their responses 
on. certain aspects of character develop- 
ment. On the day preceding holidays 
(sometimes more than a day) students are 
looking forward to the coming vacation, 
and classwork becomes secondary to them. 
This situation is an opportune time to do 
some teaching and checking on citizenship. 
Although we realize that knowledge does 
not insure practice, there still is the curi- 
osity to know what students think. 


Made-to-Order Opportunity 


Thanksgiving is a time that lends itself 
to such discussion and checking. Accord- 
ingly in two of my classes, part of the 
period has been used to get students to 
think about the many things they are 
privileged to enjoy. Students were not 
told in advance about this; the whole thing 
was approached at the beginning of the 
class period. Responses, therefore, indicated 
students’ quick thinking and judgment 
without the co-operation of others. 

Members of these classes were asked to 
list the things for which they were thank- 
ful. Papers had no names (however, I 
wish I knew the names) so students had 
perfect freedom in expressing themselves. 
Handing in papers was not compulsory; in 
fact, it was not mentioned until after the 
writing was completed and we had dis- 
cussed some of the items that they volun- 
teered to express to the group. 

Teen-agers, as their expressions indi- 
cated, have much for which they are 
grateful. How satisfying it is to know 
that they realize that much they enjoy 
that makes their lives happy and com- 
fortable they owe to others. 


Typical Responses 


The various responses totaled fifty-three. 
Some showed serious problems or trying 
difficulties. These, it seems, indicate why 
some students at 


times are themselves 


TEEN-AGERS ARE 


Inez Ahlering 
Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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GRATEFUL! 


problems and show no interest in their 
school work. The item of highest fre- 
quency was “devoted parents”. Isn't it good 
to know that young people realize the 
blessings of good parents when we at times 
question their respect as we hear such 
terms as the “old man” and the “old lady”? 
Next to devoted parents was the privilege 
of “living in America—a free country”. 
Here again, the schools and the home have 
made an impression that is worthy of note 
—we sometimes question our accomplish- 
ment. Next, came the necessities of food 
and clothing. 

Following were good friends, health, 
church, school, interested teachers, family, 
education, freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, luxuries, “what God means to me”, 
peace, opportunities, eyes, ears, and mind. 
Space does not permit mentioning the 
many ideas that were expressed by only 
one or two individuals; however, some of 
them are very significant and gave cause 
for regret that the classroom teacher's 
time is too limited to permit getting better 
acquainted with’ students in addition to 
counseling with them. More of such in- 
formation would definitely influence and 
aid the teaching of individuals. 

Many experiences mentioned showed 
deep thinking. In the words of the students, 
some were: life itself, a prayer answering 
God, past experience—good and bad faith 
and belief in God, father’s employment, 
“enough of everything I need”, finding my 
purpose in life, leaders of our church and 
school, good mind, pets, God’s creations, 
and ministers. 

Two expressions especially indicated 
problems and unusual situations which 
teen-agers had experienced: “not being 
retarded” (mentioned by three) and “my 
father’s being at rest so he won't be in 
any more”. How good it would have 
been to have known the names of these 
four students! In their young lives, they 
have had to cope with serious experiences 
that require understanding by the teacher. 


pain 


Teen-agers Are Grateful! 


Teen-agers may seem flighty, thought- 
less, and careless, but deep down in their 
hearts is a gratitude they may not express 
outwardly. It’s good to work with young 
people; it would be still more satisfying 
to have time to know them better and to 
counsel and confer with them as individual 
students. Schools are alert to the impor- 
tance of character education, and they aré& 
making a worthwhile contribution in this 
area, Heart, as well as mind and body, is 
an essential aspect of the educational 
process. 
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UNDERWOOD ANNOUNCES NEW DIVISUMMA OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE 


This newly-prepared 30-lesson Office Practice Course is divided into sections of twelve, twelve, 
and six lessons, covering fundamental mathematical operations, machine applications for twelve 
representative business problems and a section on advanced business problems. 


Tests are provided to be given after each six lessons, for checking student progress. Each lesson 
covers a 40-minute period, and includes drill work on new material and review problems covering 
the previous lesson. 

The separate Teacher's Manual with student answer sheets provides correct answers to all test 
and sample problems, and sample tape reproductions for ease in marking student tapes. A com- 
_ plete course with Teacher’s Manual and test material will be included with each Divisumma sold 
to a school. 

The fully automatic Divisumma 24 is the most advanced desk calculator, with a remarkable 
memory feature that eliminates manual re-entry of intermediate results in combined operations. 
Now widely used in large and small companies, it offers teachers a way to familiarize students 
with printed-tape machines and the modern 10-key keyboard. No operator training is required, but 
a short-course in touch operation is available on request. The printed tape feature permits fast 
checking of student exercises, reveals operating errors, helps students find own weaknesses. 
FOR A FREE INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE COURSE: write on your school stationery to Underwood Corporation, Education 


Division, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York, before December 31, 1961. For additional courses, include $2.50 per course, 
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MODERN FACILITIES of In- 
gram Oil & Refining Company. 


“Our @alional Accounting System 


repays its entire cost every year!” 


—lIngram Oil & Refining Co., New Orleans, La. 


“Tn a five-year program to establish 
our brand name, we realized that the 
expansion of production and facilities 
would require increased speed and ef- 
ficiency in our accounting procedures. 
Also, we knew we would need addition- 
al information for management deci- 
sions. The National Accounting System 
has proved to be the economical an- 
swer to our problem. 

“During the two-year period follow- 
ing installation in our Credit and Mar- 


‘ keting Division, we noticed the volume 


of work had increased 75%. Despite the 
enlarged work load, we did not have to 
add personnel or equipment. We have 
continued our program of increasing 
control and information at a declining 
cost by applying our Nationals to the 
general accounting procedures of our 
Refining and Marketing operations. 


We are presently in the process of 
adapting our System to an affiliated 
Barge Company ... again without an 
increase i in equipment cost. 

“Our National System provides 
greater flexibility for increased volume, 
eliminates overtime and cuts personnel 
training time. In addition, we have 
more information for management de- 
cisions and easier audit procedures in 
all our divisions. 

“Our National Accounting System 
returns its entire cost to us every year. 


LAL, 


Controller 
Ingram Oil & Refining Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM 
for Cycle Billing and 
Ageing of Credit Card 
Accounts is simple, 
fast and economical. 


W. C. JORDAN, CON- 
TROLLER of Ingram Oil 
& Refining Company. 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return an extra regu- 
lar yearly profit. National’s world-wide 
service organization will protect this 
profit. Ask us about the National 
yellow pages of your phone 

book.) 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. S$. PAT. OFF. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Part two has been photographed with the 


preceding volume. It is the volume index. 
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